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Celebrate our 
21 st Anniversary 
with us! 

Bring in this ad and receive 

21% OFF Entree! 

One coupon per person. Excludes alcoholic beverages. 
Good through 1/31/15. 
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MOVIES AT 


MAIN STREET LANDING 


THE FILM HOUSE * SIXTY LAKE STREET * BURLINGTON WATERFRONT 


Every Tuesday at 7pm ★ First Come First Served ★ Free and Open to the Public 
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MAIN STREET LANDING 


CREATING HEALTHY PLACES FOR PEOPLE TO WORK AND PLAY 


L 


Unique event and performance 
space available for daily rental 
Call Melinda Moulton 
'*>' 802-864-7999 

mainstreetlanding.com 








family owned : 


i Shelburne Road, Shelburne, VT • www.ShelburneMt 


-985-3346 


Everyone’s boot! 


danform 


Since 1 870, Blundstone has 
made the toughest, no nonsense 
footwear for work and play. 


NOW ON VIEW 

Representing two decades of photographer Nathan Benn's wo 
* 'itional Geographic photographer, this exhibition is a study of 
portraying vintage America, with a focus on Vermont c 
Open Wednesday - Sunday, 10 a.m. - 5 p.m. 
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OF SIX DAYSIES 

SMOKED MEAT * LIBATIONS * BREWERY • 


"Best beer town in New England." - Boston Globe 

Open Eveiyday 
at 11:30AM 

Lunch + Supper 

located behind the restaurant 

Drink It Up! 


Restaurant open for lunch Fri-Mon | $4 Fernet draughts everyday — il 

23 South Main Street, Waterbury, Vermont • prohibitionpig.com 
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PAS COLO 

RISTORANTE J 

83 CHURCH ST, BURLINGTON 
PASCOLOVT.COM 


$40 DINNER FOR TWO 


SUNDAY - THURSDAY 


“Best New Restaurant in Vermont I 
for 2014” - Seven Days Newspaper 







RESIDENCE 


Independent & Assisted Living, Reflections Memory Care 

For older adults seeking a vibrant lifestyle that only 
Vermont can offer, our community is the perfect place 
to call home. 

Every convenience afforded, every preference 
accommodated, every indulgence encouraged. 


patagoi 

Bur 


Burlin'gtt 

1 vl 


paramountlive.org 

30 CENTER ST, RUTLAND, VT • 802.775.0903 


Vermont living at \ts finest. 


Explore a senior living community tailored to YOU! 


Select 2014 


Fall Styles 

H 

Locally Owned. 

Quality Guaranteed. 

EM 

157 Bank St, Burlington • patagoniaburlington.o 


185 Pine Haven Shores Road Shelburne, Vermont 05482 | residenceshelburnebay.com 

Please contact Cathy Stroutsos at 802-923-2513 or cstroutsos@residenceshelburnebay.com t£f (b- 
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***THE STATEHOUSE SCENE*** 


NEW SEVEN DAYS 
FEATURE BRINGS THE 
STATEHOUSE TO LIFE 

sevetjdaysvt.com/offmessage 


■ ormer governor Jim 

■ Douglas was back in 
the Statehouse last 


by Kate Gridley 


guide. The Mlddlebury 
College executive in resi- 
dence teaches a winter-term 
class on Vermont politics 
and government, and he was 
leading his students through 
the halls of power, checking 
out official portraits and 
chatting up bigwigs. 

One item he pointed out: 
a lamp that was a replica of 
"The Greek Slave," a statue 
depicting a nude woman, her 
hands in chains, in the gov- 
ernor's ceremonial office. 

Douglas told the students 
about his own relationship 
with the objet cfart, which 
generated some ink in 2004. 

"I decided that maybe that wasnt the best thing 
to have here.* he said. 'So I asked that it be removed, 
'cause I said I didn't want to explain to fourth-graders 
why there’s some naked woman on my desk. OK, with 

"So I had it removed, and some of the historians in 
Woodstock, where the sculptor lived 130 years ago. 
were offended that I’d moved the sculpture out of the 
office," Douglas continued. "And it was a big brouhaha 
in the press and everything. So — it’s obviously here." 

"You’re never going to live that one down," said 
Elizabeth Wechsler, who guides Statehouse tours. 



*No, that's alright" Douglas said. "I’m comfortable 
with my position.’ 

Political Editor Paul Heintz brought that episode 
to life last week in the debut Montpeculiar feature on 
Seven Days' Off Message blog. You read that right: 

The late Seven Days political columnist Peter Freyne, 
who had a penchant for inventing his own monikers, 
coined the term when he was covering the legislature. 

The new features aims to capture some of the 
color under the golden dome — and we're not talking 
about the carpets. To read the rest of the story about 
Douglas' tour, and to learn about life and times In the 
Statehouse, head to sevendaysvt.com. 




STRONG CONFIDENT BEAUTIFUL 

"I'nv rv&t 0/ ‘ytyfrv pfM&yv. " 

At ARTEMIS, you don't have to be! 

We have workouts designed by women who know how crazy life can get. Find 
your strength in a supportive environment with the attention you deserve. 
Stop in today fora FREE PASS and experience the ARTEMIS difference. 

ARTEMIS /j FITNESS 
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facts 
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DOGGONE SILLY 

State Sen. John 
Rodgers (D-Essex/ 
Orleans) advanced 
a bill that would 
designate the beagle 
as the Vermont state 
dog. Hound logic? 
Seems more like 
black-lab country. 


CHILI TODAY... 

A New York City 
man jailed in 
Rutland is facing 
a new charge, 
authorities reported 
— for throwing chili 
at a guard. Caught 
him red-hot-handed. 


HOLY SPIRIT 

Vermont's new 
Roman Catholic 
bishop is all over 
Facebookand 
Twitter, weighing 
in on the pope, 
faith, charitable 
work — and, last 
week, a bottle of 
WhistlePigrye. 


CHOCOLATE, MAPLE 
OR TOBACCO? 


of cigarettes. That 
should get 'em 
through 'til summer. 


That’s how much 

£ 1.1 |(T* higher than the 
^ 1 ^ national average 
Burlington-area gas prices are hovering, 
according to Vermont Public Radio. 
Gasoline retailers in the 
Burlington area have 
some of the highest 
profit margins in the 
country, and lawmakers |, 
struggled to address the 1 
price disparities at a 
hearing last week. 


TOPFIVE 

MOST POPULAR ITEMS ON SEVENOAYSVT.COM 



i. "UVM Medical Center Has Grown Into a 

The UVM Medical Center Is the state's largest 

□ tweet of 

the week: „ 

UPautumninvermont | 

Bbtv sSnowmageddon2015 Cli— . .i r 






The Orig inal 

Le7ot 

Camera m J Repair 

lumi.uju.ij.num 


re by Vinny Lizotte, 
hnician for over 36yre 

tg Used Equipment 


802-662-4932 


Watch something LOCAL this week. 


VERMONT 

TODAY 

M0NDAY> 9:30 PM 


VERMONT 
YOUTH 

CHANNEL 16 I ORCHESTRA 

.SATURDAY >7 PM 


WATCH LIVE 
@ 5:25 

WEEKNIGHT5 ON 
,TV AND ONLINE 


IR WATCH ONLINE AT 


NOW 

FOR THE FIRST TIME 
IN VERMONT ... 



Mirror Mirror 

Corner of Main & Battery Streets, 
Burlington, VT • 802-861-7500 
wvYW.mirrormirrorvt.com 
Locally £wned - Locally Operated 



A LITTLE RAWKER. 


feed back 








BEAR ESSENTIALS 

Please tell me — and probably hundreds 
of others — why ? Why in the world did 
the “Ursa Major" [Last 7, “Facing Facts” 
January 14] get a “sad face” icon? Tell 
me, make me understand what is “sad” 
about responsible wildlife management? 
Doing that was wrong. Plain and simple. 
Educate yourselves. 

John Feldman 

WILLI STON 


SPACE INVADERS 

Nice to see so many Seven Days let- 
ters lately regarding the impend- 
ing land sale at Burlington College 
[Feedback: “A Matter of Priorities,” 
January 7]. And it’s great to have seen 
so many turn out for the Save Open 
Spaces meeting, literally almost all in 
attendance speaking out against the 
project [Off Message: “Land Lovers 
Speak Out Against Burlington College 
Development Deal,” January 22]. 

In last week's issue a letter from 
Marianne Ward spelled out one of the 
most telling of problems we encounter, 
however [Feedback: "Listen to Goodkind,” 
January 21]: a mayor whose ideas of devel- 
opment are simply not meshing with those 
of us who have to live with them. After all 
the emotional debate at the SOS meeting 
last week, Weinberger still expresses the 
desire to see housing built down there. 
Why, why, why? The mayor and the local 

TIM NEWCOMB 


CORRECTIONS 

The story “Single Provider?" and an 
accompanying graphic in last week's 
issue reported inaccurate staff fig- 
ures for the University of Vermont 
Medical Center. Its staff totaled 
7,360 as of last week, including more 
than 500 physicians and dentists. 
That number climbs to roughly 778 
when additional ones credentialed 
to work at the hospital's facilities 
are counted. 

Side Dishes: “Entrees and Exits,” 
Janurary 14, stated that Burlington 
cafe Scout & Company buys pastries 
and doughnuts from former Misery 
Loves Co. pastry chef Ren Weiner. 
While Scout & Company does sell 
treats from Weiner's company, 
Miss Weinerz, it also sells baked 
goods from Misery Loves Co. 


developers seem to be playing a game of 
seeing how many single-family lots can be 
turned into multiple-unit apartment com- 
plexes that simply don’t fit into the land- 
scape. His concern for moving people into 
town over preservation of such spaces 
as Burlington College, and the inherent 
quality-of-life issues, is disturbing, to say 
the least. 

I also share in Ward's feelings of alien- 
ation in my hometown. It is crowded now, 






WEEK IN REVIEW 


hard to get around and a hell of lot differ- 
ent (in many bad ways) than it was not so 
many years ago. And the plan, it would 
seem, is to make it worse. The mayor is 
fighting for the developers and outsiders 
who want in, not for those of us already 
here. That’s why I, too, am listening 
closely to Steve Goodkind as he makes his 
bid for mayor. Maybe Weinberger should 

Dave Parker 

BURLINGTON 


THE ZEN OF BICYCLE 
MAINTENANCE 

In “New Folks Buy Old Spokes,” 
[January 14], Glenn Eames stated: 
“You only have one tank of gas. You 
burn a third of it figuring out what 


you’re going to be when you’re grown. 
The second third is trying to make 
that happen, and the final third is fig- 
uring out what you're going to be is 
— dead.” I see this quote as a positive. 
Remembering the last line helps us re- 
evaluate the first two and live the third 
as a most precious use of our time and 
abilities. It’s the time to be what we 
really want to be. 

Bernie Paquette 

SOUTH BURLINGTON 


government assassins, not the “lone 
nut” patsy who took the rap. 

Chris Kyle killed a lot of people. He 
was a good shot — something Clint 
Eastwood admires. Ironically, he was 
shot by his buddy at the shooting range. 
Lived and died by the gun. 

The last couple of paragraphs of 
Kisonak's review are easily disputed 
— “batshit fabrications,” like that 
Jesse Ventura won his lawsuit against 
Kyle’s estate for lying about him, for 
instance. 

You will hear, right here, my single 
word suggesting Kyle was not a hero: Not! 

As for Selma, maybe I'll see it, to see 
how it portrays King’s anti-Vietnam po- 
sition, which precipitated his assassina- 
tion. I suspect it will justify Spielberg’s 
dark vision of universal war, while ma- 
nipulating our emo- 
tions and rewriting 
history. 

Today we have no 
antiwar movement, 
and civil rights 
has been diluted 
into whining about 
every conceivable 
beef based on the 
fact that all people 

Racism is coming 
back in style, and 
political polariza- 
tion is stronger than 
ever. Hollywood's 
mass manipulation 
keeps us divided, 
and the war machine grinds along. 

Mission accomplished! 

Gordon Clark 

BRAINTREE 


TRIALS AND ERRORS 

[Re "A Distant War Haunts Accused 
Vermont Refugee,” January 21; trial cov- 
erage on Off Message, January 13-23]: 



WHO'S A HERO? 

It’s amazing to see Rick Kisonak giving 
four stars for a movie about a profes- 
sional assassin, above Margot Harrison’s 
review about a sniper’s victim — a cham- 
pion of civil rights and justice who was 
gunned down for being just that [Movie 
Reviews, American Sniper and Selma, 
January 14], 

People who bother to look past the 
popular history of Martin Luther King 
Jr.’s assassination and into the civil trial 
that revealed the deeper truth know 
that King was killed by professional, 




WINE SALE 

ALL WINE 10% OFF! 

Saturday, Jan 31st 
Oue-Dav Sale! 


LAST 

CHANCE 

REDEEM YOUR 
GIFT CARD, 
GET 20% OFF YOUR 
HIGHEST 
PRICED ITEM. 



20 % off Promotion expires 
January 31st. Cannot be used 
with other promotions. 


( Cheese trader s 
WINE SELLERS 

1186 Williston Rd., So. Bnrlington IT 05403 
(Next to the Alpine Shop) 

802.863.0143 
Open 7 days 10am-7pin 

Web & Mobile site: 
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Red Square 

® We like ’em thick. 


IS6 Church Sfrccf, Burlington 
Having a party? Rent the blue roo»n./ 
info^redsquarevf.coin . ssi-sim 
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MacBook Pro & M acBook Ai r 

Limited quantities in stock NOW! 


11" MacBook Air 
starting at $669 
save $189 


13" MacBook Pro w/ Retina" display 
starting at $999.99 
save $200 


Up to 7,300* square feet of 
state of the art office space is 
now available on the Renewable 
( _ > j NRG Systems Campus! 

* Suite options as small as 2,500+/- square feet! 

Located at 110 Riggs Rd , Hinesburg • Walking distance to restaurants and cafe 
Open and flexible floor plans • Hiking trails on site 

Designated entry/lobby and cafe • 10 minutes from I-89 

Superior construction and finishes • Competitive lease rate 
Modern, bright, and impressive facility 

Contact Chris Sherman for more info at ( 802 ) 864-2000 ext 11 


Small Dog 


WOODCHUCK DAY 

AT STOWE MOUNTAIN RESORT 

SKI & RIDE STOWE FOR $62 


Professionals serving professionals since 1986 
Office - Retail - Industrial - Businesses • Investment 
186 COLLEGE ST, BURLINGTON, 864.2000, VTCOMMERCIALCOM 


COMMERCIAL 


$62 RATE INCLUDES 6 % VT SALES TAX • 

PRICING VALID FOR STOWE BYPASS HOLDERS I 

DOES NOT INCLUDE $5 EVOLUTION STOWE CARD FEE 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 2 


CANNOT BE COMBINED WITH OTHER OFFERS/PROMOS 


VISIT STOWE. COM 
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dear^lucy. 


We're clearing out our 


STOCKROOM IN PREPARATION FOR 


new Spring arrivals! Take 


38 church street 
802.862.5126 | dearlucy.com 
monday-saturday 10-7 
Sunday 11-5:30 


men’s footwear this Friday-Sunday! 
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FAIR GAME open season on VERMONT politics by paulheintz 


The Kids Aren’t Alright 


S ince the Senate gaveled into 
session three weeks ago, two of 
its top committee chairs have 
been pushing to pass Vermont's 
most expansive child protection legisla- 

Their goal? To put the blockbuster 
bill on Gov. peter shumlin’s desk before 
the legislature’s Town Meeting Day 
recess in early March. 

But their work hit a significant snag 
last week when an array of advocates 
— representing children, domestic vio- 
lence victims, civil libertarians and even 
the administration — said provisions in 
the bill went too far. They worry that a 
proposed new “failure to protect a child” 
felony could send innocent bystanders 
to jail for 10 years and discourage drug 
users and victims of violence from seek- 
ing help. 

Now the bill’s two chief sponsors — 
Senate Health and Welfare Committee 
chair claire ayer (D -Addison) and Senate 
Judiciary Committee chair dick sears 
(D-Bennington) — say they plan to scale 
back the bill 

“We expected this was going to freak 
people out,” Ayer says. “We are firm in 
our conviction that this is a crime, but 
we just need to make sure we define it 
properly.” 

The legislation came out of months 
of hearings last year that were hosted 
o by Ayer, Sears and a panel of legislators 
^ charged with investigating Vermont’s 

> child protection system. The special 

§ committee was formed last February 
•> following the death of 2-year-old 

dezirae sheldon of Poultney; its mis- 
sion expanded after the April death 
„ of 15-month-old peighton geraw of 
g Winooski. 

g The Vermont Department for 

£ Children and Families was working with 
2 both children’s families when they died 
° of blunt force trauma. 

Ayer and Sears say their bill, cospon- 
w sored by a bipartisan group of four other 
< panel members, is intended to address 
z “glaring problems” at DCF and else- 
2 where in the system. External reports 
produced in the wake of the 2014 deaths 
found that the state agency was under- 
funded, overworked and overly inclined 
to return children to their parents. 
uj “To me, protecting kids is para- 
g mount," Sears says. “I think this is the 
2 most important bill the Senate has right 


Among the changes it proposes: bar- 
ring the state from sending a child back 
home if it would be “contrary to [his 
or her] best interests”; requiring DCF 
to improve its internal policies; creat- 
ing a new office of the child protection 
advocate; and easing confidentiality re- 
quirements to facilitate communication 
between agencies. 

While advocates largely agree with 
the overall intent of the bill, two provi- 
sions in particular have drawn scrutiny. 

One would redefine “harm” to a child 
to include “exposure to the unlawful 
possession, use, manufacture, cultiva- 
tion or sale” of everything from heroin 
to ecstasy to marijuana. 



GOINGTO FREAK 
PEOPLE OUT. 


SEN. CLAIRE AYER 


The other would criminalize the 
so-called "failure to protect.” The new 
felony would target not only those who 
directly hurt a child, but also anyone 
who “knows, or reasonably should have 
known” that a child is in danger “and 
fails to act to prevent” it. 

The penalty? Up to 10 years in jail and 
a fine of $20,000. 

Ayer and Sears say those provisions 
were recommended by state prosecu- 
tors, who told them they're often unable 
to remove children from their homes 
even when they suspect abuse or are 
aware of drug use. 

“Unless somebody goes in and there’s 
needles within grab-able reach of the 
kids, it's sometimes difficult to prove 
neglect,” says Windsor County State’s 
Attorney michael kainen, who has wit- 
nessed a surge of abuse cases stemming 
from opiate addiction. 

Often, says Attorney General bill 
sorrell, it's tough to prove that a pri- 
mary caregiver committed abuse, but it’s 
clear he or she was aware of it. 

“The reality is we've had a number of 
cases in Vermont, and not just the ones 
that have been in the news, where, from 
a criminal standpoint, our hands have 
been tied,” he says. 


In order to speed their bill through 
the legislative process, Ayer and Sears 
have been holding joint hearings with 
four House and Senate committees each 
Wednesday. 

During last week’s session, DCF 
Commissioner ken schatz raised reser- 
vations about the “failure to protect” 
provision, calling it overly broad. 
That prompted the ever-dramatic 
Sears to walk out of his own hearing, 
complaining that Schatz should have 
warned him the administration wasn’t 

Sears has been complaining ever 
since to any reporter who will listen. 

“We heard nothing until last week,” 
he grumbles. “It would’ve been helpful 
had he brought his thoughts to us.” 

To that, Schatz, who took over the 
department in September, says, “I take 
responsibility. I didn't talk to him. I 
should have. Lesson learned.” 

But Schatz, who supports many 
provisions in the bill, is far from alone 
in worrying about the unintended con- 
sequences of the “failure to protect” 
language. 

KidSafe Collaborative executive 
director sally borden, who cochaired 
a Vermont Citizens Advisory Panel in- 
vestigation into last year's deaths, says 
she, too, thinks the state should “tread 

Borden fears the threat of criminal 
prosecution of those who expose chil- 
dren to drugs could reverse the state’s 
progress in encouraging mothers to seek 
substance abuse treatment. 

“I am concerned that this could have 
a chilling effect, particularly on pregnant 
women coming in for care,” she says. 

Likewise, Vermont Network Against 
Domestic & Sexual Violence lobbyist 
auburn watersong says she believes the 
proposal could “criminalize” those who 
are themselves victims of abuse but do 
not feel safe enough to report the abuse 
of a child to authorities. 

“I want to give the legislators the 
benefit of the doubt that their idea was 
not to sweep up victims in this ‘failure 
to protect,’ but as the bill is written right 
now, it does,” Watersong says. 

Victims aren’t the only ones who 
could face prosecution, allen gilbert, ex- 
ecutive director of Vermont’s American 
Civil Liberties Union chapter, says 
even a 16-year-old babysitter could be 
prosecuted. 


"The problem with this provision 
is that it essentially deputizes every 
person in the state, regardless of age, 
gender or knowledge,” he says, noting 
that Vermont already requires trained 
professionals, such as teachers and doc- 
tors, to report abuse. 

The bill’s expanded definition of 
harm, he says, could be applied to any 
number of non-abusers, including par- 
ents who illegally obtain pain medica- 
tion or smoke pot. 

“What do you do with parents who 
choose not have their children vac- 
cinated, who in many people’s eyes 
are putting those children in harm’s 
way because they could contract ill- 
ness?” he wonders. “Are we going to 
charge each of those parents? Or what 
about the school nurse who has a list 
of children whose vaccinations are not 
current?” 

Ayer and Sears say they hear their 
critics loud and clear. 

“We don't want everyone who smokes 
a joint to think they’re going to go to 
jail," Ayer says. “We want there to be a 
responsibility for parents to have their 
wits about them — to be responsible.” 

Both claim they included the “failure 
to protect" language at Sorrell’s behest 
— and are perfectly willing to soften it. 

“He came in July and proposed we 
do this, and I will admit what we put in 
the bill is very broad and needs to be nar- 
rowed down,” Sears says. 

While he's not sure precisely what 
changes he'll make, Sears says one 
thing’s for sure: “Things never go as fast 
as you hope, and maybe that’s a good 

Campaign Creatures 

If Sen. bernie sanders (I-Vt.) finally 
decides to run for president, he won't be 
the only Vermonter playing an important 
role in the 2016 campaigns. 

Norwich native robby mook is all but 
certain to serve as hillary Clinton's cam- 
paign manager for her all-but-certain 
second run for the White House, ac- 
cording to recent reports in POLITICO, 
the Hill and the Washington Post. 

As we noted in a September 2013 pro- 
file, Mook got his start working for the 
Vermont Democratic House Campaign 
and then ran the 2002 Democratic co- 
ordinated campaign back when ooug 
racine faced off against jim Douglas for 


= GOT A TIP FOR PAUL? PAUL@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


governor. More recently, the 35-year- 
old helmed Clinton's successful efforts 
in Nevada, Ohio and Indiana during 
her 2008 campaign and managed 
Clinton pal terry mcauliffe’s 2013 bid 
for governor. 

Mook, not surprisingly, 
did not respond to a request 
for comment and has not 
confirmed his new gig to 
other news outlets. 

In other Vermont political alumni 
news, Sen. rob portman (R-Ohio) an- 
nounced last week that he’s hired 
Republican operative corry bliss to run 
his reelection campaign. 

Local politicos will remember Bliss 
for the hard-charging tactics he em- 
ployed running then-lieutenant gov- 
ernor Brian dubie’s unsuccessful 2010 
gubernatorial campaign. Bliss has lost 
a couple of high-profile races since, but 
he was credited with helping to salvage 
Sen. pat Roberts' (R-Kansas) imperiled 
campaign last fall. 

Chronicling it all will be POLITICO 
Magazine’s newly named top editor: 
garrett graff. The Montpelier native 
famously created howaro dean’s first 
website back when he was still in high 
school. He took over Washingtonian 
magazine at the ripe young age of 28 
and spent five years in that role before 
joining POLITICO last summer as a 
senior writer. 

Graff’s most important biographical 
detail? He’s the son of chris graff — the 
Associated Press’ longtime Montpelier 
bureau chief and now vice president for 
communications up the hill at National 
Life. 

“I’m thrilled to be taking over the 
magazine,” Graff the younger says. “I 
don’t think there's a more exciting or 
ambitious newsroom in the country 
right now than POLITICO. The chance 
to be part of that and helping lead the 
magazine into just its second full year 
is as great a job in journalism as I could 
imagine.” 

Media Notes 

Digital First Media is closing in on 
a sale of its 76 daily and 160 weekly 
newspapers, industry analyst ken 
doctor wrote in Capital New York last 
weekend. Among the final bidders, he 
says: private equity firms Cerberus 
Capital Management and Apollo Global 
Management. 

Here’s why you should care: 
DFM's properties include Vermont’s 
most southerly daily newspapers, 
the Brattleboro Reformer and the 


Bennington Banner, as well as the 
weekly Manchester Journal. 

It’s unclear what a change in owner- 
ship will mean for the papers, which 
have been cut to the bone in recent years 
by a series of corporate owners. Just last 
week, when the company 
promoted Reformer execu- 
tive editor tom o errico to a 
new content marketing posi- 
tion within its New England 
Newspapers, Inc. division, it put the 
Banner’s managing editor, michelle 
karas, in charge of both papers. 

Both Karas and D’Errico say they’re 
confident a single editor can run two 
newsrooms 40 miles and one mountain 
range apart. 

“I’m hoping so,” Karas says. 

Speaking of corporate media, the 
Burlington Free Press has actually hired 
a new reporter. Last fall, the Gannett 
daily lost at least six editorial staffers 
to layoffs, voluntary departures and 
a retirement. But last week, accord- 
ing to a tweet by associate editor adam 
silverman, it hired Lafayette Journal & 
Courier reporter and recent University 
of Nebraska-Lincoln grad haley oover to 
cover Chittenden County. 

“It’s a beautiful state and seems like 
a great place to work and live," Dover 
says. “I look forward to covering a wide- 
range of stories and getting to know my 
new colleagues.” 

Lastly, an attempt by Montpelier’s 
twice-monthly newspaper to secure a 
$27,254 city appropriation failed last 
week after the city council voted against 
putting the question on the Town 
Meeting Day ballot. 

As we reported online last week, 
the Bridge's editor and publisher, nat 
frothingham, turned in a petition with 
close to 700 signatures Thursday re- 
questing a one-time cash injection to 
keep the 21-year-old independent paper 
in business. But citing advice from city 
attorney paul giuliani, councilors said it 
would be inappropriate for the capital 
city to direct money to a for-profit entity 
— and they unanimously rejected the 
request © 

Disclosure: Paul Heintz worked at the 
Reformer from February 2007 through 
March 2008. 
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local matters 


Last Rights: Putney Woman Becomes the Third 
Vermonter to End Her Life Using New Law 



Courts in Montana and New Mexico have 
also protected the practice. 

But the debate over Vermont's law is far 
from over. Advocates plan to seek changes 
this legislative session to ensure that state 
regulations surrounding its use remain in 
effect. They believe the measures guard 
against abuse, evidence of which would 
likely lead to the law’s undoing. Some of 
the regulations, including a mandatory 
waiting period and 
second opinion, are 
due to expire in July 
because of a last- 
minute compromise 
struck to pass the bill 

"It’s working ex- 
actly as we intended," 
said Sen. Claire Ayer 
(D-Addison), a leading 
advocate. “We have a 
responsibility to make sure it’s under cir- 
cumstances that give us some safeguards." 

Opponents, meanwhile, hope to repeal 
the Patient Choice and Control at End of 
Life Act, which was approved by a narrow 
margin in 2013. 

“We never should have passed it," said 
Sen. Peg Flory (R-Rutland). “I think it 
sends a horrible, horrible message to kids 
and the disability groups.” 

Many local medical professionals remain 


deeply uncomfortable with the idea of has- 
tening death when their mission is to keep 
people alive. But since the Vermont law took 
effect May 20, 2013, doctors have prescribed 
lethal doses to five people, according to 
Vermont Department of Health spokesman 
Robert Stirewalt. Two of them didn’t end up 
using the drugs, accordingto Waite-Simpson, 
a former state representative from Essex. 

Doctors are required to inform the 
state each time they 
write such a prescrip- 
tion, affirming that 
they followed certain 
criteria, but the law 
does not require them 
to report whether a 
patient uses the drugs. 

Waite-Simpson's 
group has collected 
that information from 
friends and family 
members of those who have sought to 
hasten their deaths, and from caregivers 
who have sought the organization’s advice. 

Jason Saltman, a 47-year-old Middlebury 
man with stomach cancer, was the first 
Vermonter to obtain a lethal prescription 
in November 2013. He died hours before he 
planned to pick up the drugs, according to 
his sister, Laura Saltman. 

Waite-Simpson said others were un- 
willing to speak publicly. 


1 DM SHE DIED, SHE SAID. 
‘YESTERDAY WAS TOO 
SOON. TOMORROW'S TOO 
LATE. TODAY'S THE DAY.' 

KATY LESSER 


M aggie Lake spent 
January IS auto- 
graphing copies of 
her artwork, signing 
over her car registration and talk- 
ing quietly with family. 

“Then at some point she just 
said, It’s time,’" according to 
her oldest sister, Katy Lesser of 
Underhill. 

After nine years of battling 
cancer — including two stem-cell 
transplants, chemotherapy and 
radiation — Lake had come to the 
end of her fight. 

Lying in bed at her Putney 
home as day turned to evening, 
the 60-year-old took the lethal 
dose of drugs she’d been pre- 
scribed weeks earlier. She urged 
her family to coach her through 
it as she swallowed the combina- 
tion of pills and liquids. 

“We sat with her. We talked 
to her. We talked to each other. 

We reminisced. We laughed. We 
cried,” Lesser said. 

Within 10 minutes, Lake 
slipped into a coma. She lay qui- 
etly for eight hours before dying 
in the early morning of January 16. 

“It was very, very peaceful," Lesser said. 
“It was pretty awesome." 

Lake lived an amazing life, her sister 
recalled. 

“She was really good at a lot of things,” 
Lesser said. “She had two kids she adored, 
she was a gifted artist, a family nurse prac- 
titioner who treated hundreds of patients, 
a gardener, a cook and baker who grew all 
her own food. She kept bees, she raised 
meat and vegetables.” 

Just days before Lake died, her latest art 
exhibit opened in downtown Brattleboro. 

Those are the things Lesser wants her 
sister to be remembered for. 

But Lake also had a remarkable death. 
She is believed to be the third terminally 
ill Vermonter to end her life with a lethal pre- 
scription since the state legalized the option 
in 2013, according to Compassion & Choices 
state director Linda Waite-Simpson, whose 
organization advocated for the law, helps 
families navigate it and has tracked its use 
Lake’s family is the first in Vermont to step 
forward to share its story. 


Multiple Opinions 

Twenty years ago, the people of Oregon 
voted for its seminal Death with Dignity 
Act In the decades since, only Washington 
and Vermont have followed its lead — and 
only Vermont has done so legislatively. 


Dying the Way 
She Lived 


Lake was diagnosed with non- 
Hodgkin’s mantle cell lymphoma 
in 2006. She enjoyed relatively 
good health for six of the next 
nine years, according to her sister. 
In the course of her treatment, she 
endured stem-cell transplants, 
radiation and numerous hospital 

Before she knew that a second 
transplant was possible, Lake 
started looking into obtaining 
a lethal prescription. That was 
before Vermont’s law passed, her 
sister said. “No one wanted to 
help her, because it was illegal,” 
Lesser said. 

When the second transplant 
became a reality, about a year and 
a half ago, she turned her focus to 
getting better, her sister said. It 
worked — for a time. 

“She seemed to be getting 
better for a while, and then she 
wasn’t getting better," Lesser said. 

Lake's health then quickly 
deteriorated. 

“She started to see her whole 
selfhood disintegrate,” Lesser said. “She 
was in pain all the time. She was having 
trouble breathing because the cancer 
spread to her lungs.” 

That’s when Lake began thinking about 
the new legal option available to her. She 
talked about it freely with family, her sister 
said, but the conversations and the deri- 
sion were difficult. They all would have 
preferred for her to get better and live. 
Lesser said, but they were all on board 
with her decision. 

“For a long time she really felt there was 
always hope. Then she really felt like there 
was no hope,” Lesser said. “In the end she 
wanted to die the way she lived: with those 
she loved, in her home, her wits about her, 
and with purpose and determination. And 
that is what she made happen.” 

Lake was the third of four girls in the 
family, six years younger than Lesser. 
“Maggie was a diminutive little girl, but she 
was a powerhouse,” Lesser said. “She was 
one of the most alive people I've ever met." 

Lesser said she appreciates that her 
sister took charge of her death, just as she 
took charge of her life. Without the law, 
the end might have looked different. 

“She probably would’ve toughed it out 
and died a miserable, painful death that 
would have not included any of us because 
she would have just been out of her mind 
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with pain, drugs, drowning in her own 
lungs," Lesser said. “We all have that 
memory of her going out the way she lived." 

How the Law Works 

The process of obtaining a life-ending 
prescription is detailed, which advocates 
of the law intended as a way of allaying 
fears that it could be abused. 

In Lake’s case, that process took time. 
According to her sister, she spent more 
than a month trying to find a doctor will- 
ing to write her a prescription. 

Lesser said her sister’s experience led 
her to believe the requirements are appro- 
priate. “The longer she went through that 
process, the more doctors, the more meet- 
ings — she became more rooted in know- 
ing she might want to do this,” Lesser said. 

Vermont’s law requires 
a patient to: 

• Be a Vermont resident 

• Have a terminal diag- 
nosis with less than 
six months to live, cor- 
roborated by a second 
opinion. 

• Have the capacity 
to make a voluntary 
decision. 

• Make two oral requests 
for the prescription IS 
or more days apart. 

• Make one written re- 
quest for the prescrip- 
tion with two witnesses 
who affirm that the 
request is voluntary. 

Waite-Simpson said 

that from what she knows, 
all three patients who have 
used the law to end their 
lives had different doctors. 

Lesser declined to 
identify her sister’s. Waite-Simpson also 
declined to name those whom she knows 
have written prescriptions. She doesn’t 
want to send a message that only certain 
go-to doctors in Vermont will do it. 

Waite-Simpson said physicians who’ve 
contacted her for advice have described 
a variety of experiences. One found his 
patient lacked the mental competence to 
make the decision, she said, and turned 
the patient down. 

Some Vermont hospitals and other 
health care facilities have opted for ex- 
emptions that prevent patients from using 
the law within their facilities. 

But supporters of the law say it is work- 
ing. They never expected large numbers of 
people to exercise the right it gives them, 
and say they knew that some might seek 
prescriptions they would never use. 

“I’ve received countless messages from 
all over the state from people grateful 
they have the choice,” said Dick Walters 
of Shelburne, president of Patient Choices 


Vermont, who has spent more than a 
decade advocating for the law. 

Diagnosed with lung cancer in April, 
Walters now finds the law personally reas- 
suring. “There’s tremendous peace of mind 
knowing that you’re in control,” he said. 

Oregon Trail 

The number of patients ending their lives 
has gradually risen in Oregon, where the 
practice has been legal since 1998. In 
2013, 122 Oregon residents received a 
prescription and 71 used it, according to 
the Oregon Public Health Division. The 
Beaver State’s population is more than six 
times Vermont’s. 

The Oregon law also requires much 
more detailed reporting of information 
on each patient. Records indicate that, in 
2013, the median amount 
of time between ingestion 
and death was 15 minutes, 
with a range from five 
minutes to 5.6 hours. Since 
1998, the longest time span 
reported between inges- 
tion and death in Oregon 
was 104 hours. 

No states have ad- 
opted similar laws since 
Vermont’s passed in 2013, 
though some are consider- 
ing it. One such bill was 
introduced last week in 
California. 

Meanwhile, those 
who opposed passage 
of Vermont’s law aren't 
giving up. 

“It’s a formula for 
abuse,” said Lynne 
Cleveland Vitzthum, who 
represents the Vermont 
Center for Independent 
Living, an advocacy group for those with 
disabilities. “We will push for repeal." 

Vitzthum, whose adult son has cere- 
bral palsy and autism, said the law adds to 
existing pressures that those with disabili- 
ties endure over the value of their lives in 
the face of expensive health care needs. 
When her son was 8 and had pneumonia, 
she said, his doctor suggested she could 
consider letting him die. 

“This helps a society that might not 
value us say, 'Here’s a solution.’ Our needs 
are expensive. Our care is expensive,” 
Vitzthum said. “For some populations, 
it's not very difficult to socially engineer 
the will to die, where it looks like they're 
making the choice.” 

Vitzthum also argued that the law itself 
has numerous flaws, many of which came 
as a result of last-minute changes during 
the legislative process. Many of the regula- 
tions and reporting requirements, modeled 
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New ‘Don’ for Vermont Gas: 

Can Rendall Win the Pipeline Battle? 


W hen Don Rendall assumed 
the top spot at Vermont Gas 
Systems on the first workday 
of 2015, the former Green 
Mountain Power executive promised a 
fresh start for the embattled company. 
Since Vermont Gas announced its three- 
part plan to build a pipeline along the west 
side of the state, the Canadian-owned 
utility has faced stiff opposition, includ- 
ing protesters who occupied its corporate 
offices and the private home of its former 
CEO. 

Rendall, who replaced Don Gilbert, isn’t 
alone in seeking a fresh start. Last week, 
the Vermont Public Service Board decided 
to reopen deliberations on Phase I of the 
pipeline project, which that board initially 
green-lighted with a Certificate of Public 
Good in late 2013. The decision came after 
Vermont Gas announced the latest in a 
series of cost increases for Phase I, which 
would carry gas to Middlebury. (Eventually 
the company intends to build pipelines to 
Ticonderoga, N.Y., and Rudand.) 

The current Phase I estimate is nearly 
80 percent higher than originally pro- 
jected. The new $154 million price tag 
motivated opponents of the pipeline and 
the Vermont Public Service Department, 
which advocates on behalf of ratepayers, 
to ask the PSB to revisit the case. 

In reopening deliberations, the board 
could decide to revoke, alter or leave alone 
the company's permit 

The reassessment comes at a time of 
flux for Vermont Gas: Rendall isn’t the 
company’s only new face. Two new com- 
munications execs are handling PR and 
public outreach, replacing former spokes- 
man Steve Wark. Vermont Gas ditched 
its former engineering firm in favor of 
another company, and last fall tapped vice 
president Jim Sinclair to lead the project 
internally. It hired a new rights-of-way 
manager and, of course, reestimated the 
cost of Phase I “from the ground up.” 

With Vermont Gas in transition, and 
with many pipeline opponents firmly en- 
trenched in their disapproval, will a new 
leader make any difference? 

Many longtime critics of the project — 
including landowners along the route and 
environmentalists generally concerned 
about the construction of fossil-fuel in- 
frastructure and fracking — are reserving 
judgment. 

“Actions speak louder than words, and 
they have to understand that we’re not just 
going to trust again,” said Maren Vasatka, 
a landowner in Monkton who has juggled 
full-time work, care of an elderly parent 
and the time-consuming job of learning 
about the pipeline for more than two years. 



“They are claiming, ‘We’re going to start GMP CEO Mary Powell said the fact 
over and reset’ We don’t get to reset.” that the wind project came in on time. 
To the assertion that actions speak and under budget, speaks volumes about 
louder than words, Rendall’s response was Rendall's ability to shepherd a utility 
simple: “I agree. We will be judged by what build-out that like the pipeline, sparked 


Rendall, who turns 
59 this week, moved to 
Vermont with his wife, 
Sandy, a native of Norwich, 
in the 1980s. They landed 
in Rutland, where he 
worked as an assistant 
U.S. attorney, and moved 
to Burlington three years 
later. Rendall settled i 


WE WILL BE JUDGED 
BYWHATWEDO, 


concern from neighbors 
and environmentalists. 

“I confess I had more 
than one sleepless night 
over that project” Rendall 
recollected with a slight 
smile. He noted that his 
challenge at Vermont Gas 
— to find common ground 
"wherever we can” — is 
: dissimilar tc 


the private law practice of Sheehey Furlong he faced when dealing with opponents 
& Behm, where he got his first introduction the Lowell wind project, 
to the utility world while representing 
Green Mountain Power. In 2002, he left the 
firm to become GMP's in-house counsel. 

Rendall’s role at GMP expanded over 
time, and he was no stranger to controver- 
sial projects. By the time he left, Rendall 
was a senior vice president overseeing 
strategy, finances and legal matters at the 
utility. He played a key role in the com- 
pany’s 2012 merger with Central Vermont 
Public Service and headed up the utility's 
Kingdom Community Wind development 
in Lowell. 


"While our disagreements si 
were sharp, and the opposition was fierce, 
I hope that most felt that Green Mountain 
Power had treated them respectfully and 
had listened to them,” said Rendall. “That’s 
certainly my goal for this company, and for 
the communities that we hope to serve.” 

When Rendall set up shop at Vermont 
Gas earlier this month, he brought some 
of GMP’s office culture with him in es- 
chewing a cushy, private office in favor 
of an open and accessible work space. In 
practice, that meant converting an alcove 


on the second floor, perched above the 
main entrance to the office, into Rendall's 
makeshift office. His somewhat battered 
office furniture is wedged between the 
restrooms and a loud, clanking door that 
leads to a stairwell. 

“I want to be accessible,” said Rendall, 
over the sound of a toilet flushing on the 
other side of a thin wall. 

“What you see is what you get,” said Tom 
Torti, president of the Lake Champlain 
Regional Chamber of Commerce, of 
Rendall. “He's a nice guy. It's not a facade." 
Rendall serves on the chamber’s board of 
directors. Torti recalled that when the 
chamber had to weigh in on public policy 
issues, Rendall, as a member of the board’s 
executive committee, had to navigate 
strong and sometimes opposing views. 
That required flexibility and respect, ac- 
cording to Torti. When he heard Rendall 
had been tapped for the Vermont Gas job, 
he said he thought the company had found 
the “right person.” 

That’s in part because the pipeline 
project got off to a “very bad start," as Torti 
put it. Choosing his words carefully, Torti 
said Vermont Gas made some enemies 
early on — unnecessarily — and turned po- 
tential allies against the pipeline “because 
of how they felt they were treated.” 
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“His challenge is to step back, lower Rendall also said the company is get- 
the level of rhetoric ... and let people calm ting a better handle on the project itself, 
down and start a discussion process over He made the decision last fall, as he began 
again," said Torti. “That’s going to require the transition into his new job, to push 
building trust with those with whom trust the pause button on Phase II of the pipe- 
has been perhaps broken. That’s a heavy line’s permitting process, which would 
lift.” shuttle gas from Middlebury, under Lake 

Opposition to the project runs deep. Champlain, to the International Paper 
Detractors have long complained about plant in Ticonderoga. He didn't want to 
how Vermont Gas representatives al- repeat the mistakes of Phase I and move 
legedly bullied landowners, trespassed ahead with estimates that might not be ae- 
on private property and were generally curate or up-to-date, 
incompetent. Some have reported waiting 
weeks or months for the company to pro- 
vide responses to simple questions. Others said, he wants to cultivate a “culture of the 
felt land agents, tasked with negotiating highest standards,” of "asking hard ques- 


the easements necessary for completing 
the project, weren't totally honest with 
impacted communities. 

While Vermont Gas 
could theoretically make 
amends on some of those 
fronts, there's another, 
thornier issue — the envi- 
ronmental one. 

“This pipeline has no 
place in Vermont,” said 
Cornwall resident Bethany 
Barrie. She isn’t a land- 


1 the r 


, but 


opposes the additional 
build-out of fossil fuel in- 
frastructure and the use of 
fracked natural gas. “There 
; redeeming qual- 


BE BETTER IF IT 
HAD A DIFFERENT 
CEO?” NO. 

BETHANY BARRIE 


and of accountability. 

But Rendall stressed that there’s more 
to Vermont Gas than the 
pipeline projects. Looking 
ahead, he said he wants to 
find more ways to incor- 
porate renewable sources 
of gas, such as methane di- 
gesters, into the company’s 
portfolio. He's interested 
in partnerships to increase 
reliability for some of the 
company’s biggest custom- 
ers and is thinking about 
new ways to deliver natural 
gas beyond pipelines — in- 
cluding "gas islands,” like 
the one Vermont Gas and 
NG Advantage kicked off 


ity, no redeeming factor in this proposal,” last month in Middlebury' that allows for 


said Barrie. In her mind, a change of lead- 
ership is "completely irrelevant.” 

“It's like saying, ‘Would ExxonMobil 


natural gas delivery without a major pipe- 
line in place. 

Natural gas, he said, “gets u. 


be better if it had a different CEO?'” Barrie goal in Vermont of 90 percent renewable 


Vermont Gas operated pric 


it aspersions on how able fuels in that energy future, and n 


it the nonrenewable energy fuel to be 


Pressed to elaborate on how the company the cleanest source, the lowest greenhouse 
could have better handled the rollout of gas-emitting source that v 
the pipeline project, Rendall redirected Natural gas wins.” 


the question. "It's just 
guess when you werei 
having to make the decisions yourself," 


easy to second- But he's realistic about winning hearts 
the moment, and minds — particularly when it comes 
the pipeline. “We have rebuilding to do. 


said Rendall. “I just don’t think that’s a That won’t happen overnight,” Rendall 


productive exercise." 

Rendall prefers the rephrased ques- 
tion: Where could outcomes have been 
better? Atop Rendall’s list is the i 


said. “Fm optimistic that people will give 
the chance to demonstrate that n 
i the right track.” 

Before he takes on the public, though, 


building respectful relationships with Rendall may have to convince the Public 
communities and families. He acknowl- Service Board. The permit for Phase I of 
edged that Vermont Gas didn't do that the pipeline project is currently before the 
successfully in the early stages of the Vermont Supreme Court; last week the 
pipeline project. The company also didn’t PSB asked the high court to send it back to 
have a firm grasp of the challenges and the board for reconsideration. 


ts associated with building a project of 
this magnitude, Rendall said. 


“There’s no doubt that the benefits ar 
less than they were at the original ni 


He believes Vermont Gas is making bers,” Rendall conceded. That said, “We 
headway' on both fronts. “It starts with lis- 
tening,” he said, of repairing community 
relationships. “It starts with building a re- 
lationship that’s based on mutual respect 
and understanding.” 


Contact: kathryn@sevendaysvt.co 
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Burlington Telecom: From a Cloud 
of Litigation to a Campaign Storm 


A t a news conference held 
January 21 to unveil Burlington 
Telecom’s new look. Mayor 
Miro Weinberger drove home his 
point: Troubles at the telecom shop are over. 

“Now that the litigation is done, is over 
with, is gone, is dismissed,” he began, “we 
are here to start a new conversation." 

His point: The $33.5 million legal imbro- 
glio with Citibank is resolved, and serious 
financial problems have been put to rest 
But one thing hasn't changed. 
Burlington Telecom remains caught in the 
political cross fire. The “new conversation" 
Weinberger wanted to start has turned 
into something that sounds an awful lot 
like a campaign debate. 

On the morning of the mayor’s trium- 
phant pronouncement, Steve Goodkind, a 
Progressive running for mayor, slammed 
Weinberger's handling of BT during an in- 
terview with Vermont Public Radio. Later 
in the day, in an interview with Seven Days, 
Goodkind again panned him for “throwing 
out the baby with the bathwater,’’ because 
Weinberger's settlement entails eventually 
selling BT. 

To Goodkind, a former public works 
director, BT represents one of his political 
opponent’s biggest blunders. It’s a primary 
reason he's challenging the first-term 
Democrat, under whom he briefly served. 

Greg Guma, a liberal activist and a late 
addition to the race as an independent, also 
identified BT as a main concern, saying he 
wants to prevent its “corporate buyout." 

Weinberger considers the BT legal 
settlementthe crown jewel ofhis first term 
— proof that he’s made good on his pledge 
to clean up the fiscal mess left behind by 
his Progressive predecessor. Bob Kiss. 

Normally prone to technical, detail- 
laden explanations, the mayor describes 
the predicament BT was in — and his 
work to resolve it — in uncharacteristically 
stark terms. "The bank was saying 'Rip up 
the fiber from the ground' ... They were 
trying to destroy Burlington Telecom,” he 
said recently. “We have saved Burlington 
Telecom with the settlement agreement." 

His administration resolved the $33.5 
million lawsuit Citibank brought against 
Burlington for failing to repay money the 
bank spent on building out the fiber-optic 
network. The parties finalized a $10.5 mil- 
lion settlement agreement on January 2. 

To pay for a large chunk of it, the city 
is relying on a $6 million bridge loan from 
ferry magnate Trey Pecor. Under the loan 
arrangement, Pecor's newly created com- 
pany, Bluewater Holdings, owns the BT 
equipment and leases it back to Burlington. 
The plan is to sell the telecom after no less 


than three years, and the sooner it sells 
after that, the better for Burlington. Its 
share of the sale proceeds diminishes over 
time, and after four years, the city loses any 
say in selecting the buyer. 

Weinberger has repeatedly emphasized 
that the settlement eliminated a huge lia- 
bility. He’s also predicted that it will “keep 
tens of millions of dollars in the pockets of 
Burlingtonians” by eventually prompting 
an upgrade in the city’s credit rating. 

In a typed, three-page document pro- 
vided to Seven Days, Goodkind wrote that 
the Bluewater bridge loan contains six 
drawbacks — he later 
referred to them as “the 
mayor’s six deadly sins” 

— for Burlington. Chief 
among them: It puts the 
city “under the gun" to 
sell BT and will leave it 
with only a fraction of 
the proceeds. 

Provided with 
Goodkind’s document, 

Weinberger staffers 
penned a response 
nearly three times as 
long, disputing practi- 
cally every point 


During an interview January 25 at his 
sparsely furnished campaign headquarters 
on College Street Weinberger was exas- 
perated. “We have worked on this harder 
than anything else that we’ve worked on in 
my first three years. I hope you take that at 
face value.” 

He stands by the result. ‘It’s an agree- 
ment that I think is better than anyone 
thought we were going to be able to 
secure,” Weinberger said, pointing out 
that the bridge loan saves taxpayers from 
footing the bill, and it gives the city some 
control over who will ultimately own BT. 

The settlement 
and the bridge loan 
did win unanimous 
approval — after 
rigorous scrutiny — 
from the Vermont 
Public Service Board 
and the Burlington 
City Council, 

which includes five 
Progressives. 

“I scratch my head 
when I see that,” 
Goodkind said. “I 
don’t know what to 
make of that.” 


THIS IS ALL WATER UNDER 
THE BRIDGE. I THINK THE 
AVERAGE CITIZEN IS 
VERY HAPPY ID HAVE THE 
CITIBANKSETTLEMENT 
BEHIND THEM. 

JANE KNODELL 


One of the five Progs was Jane Knodell, 
an economist at the University of Vermont 
who nominated Goodkind for mayor at the 
Progressives' December caucus. 

During an interview, Knodell didn't 
seem rankled by the candidate’s implication 
that the council signed off on a raw deal. She 
said she wished that the administration had 
presented members with more than two fi- 
nancing proposals, and, in retrospect, “I felt 
like we should have asked harder questions.” 

But she didn't support Goodkind’s view 
that the bridge loan is a “terrible” deal for 
the city. “It’s not perfect, but it’s pretty 
good," Knodell said. “This is all water under 
the bridge. I think the average citizen is 
very happy to have the Citibank settlement 
behind them, and I think the real issue is 
how to create the best possible future.” 

Guma, who serves on the Burlington 
Telecom Cable Advisory Council, echoed 
her assessment: “One can quibble about 
whether it was the best deal possible, but 
that part of it is done.” 

Goodkind is calling for an audit of all the 
money that’s been spent on BT — something, 
he said, that has never been done. “We're 
going to find out what actually happened, 
not just sweep it under the rug," he said. 

Weinberger contends that BT has already 
undergone multiple audits and criminal 
investigations and completing another one 
“would waste hundreds of thousands of tax- 
payer dollars" and “distract BT from attempts 
to grow its customers and taxpayer value.” 

Goodkind had been a city employee 
for three decades — and worked under 
five mayors — when he retired almost two 
years ago as director of public works. He 
compares his last boss to Kiss, accusing 
Weinberger of continuing to “maintain a 
veil of secrecy, shielding the public from 
the details of the operations of BT.” He 
brought up the minimum sale price for BT 
— a sealed figure that the city and Pecor 
have agreed upon. Goodkind thinks the 
number should be disclosed. 

For the mayor, who’s always fashioned 
himself as the anti-Kiss, it’s an especially 
galling allegation — one that he rejects as 
“just completely groundless.” 

“Here we are at the campaign, and you’ve 
got a former leader of the Kiss administra- 
tion ... coming back, trying to rewrite his- 
tory," said Weinberger. “He is trying to turn 
day into night, and I think it’s outrageous.” 

As evidence that he’s made good on 
his pledge of transparency, Weinberger 
pointed out that the city' now posts its daily 
financial transactions online. He said that 
BT releases all of its operating data except 
for “a small amount of proprietary informa- 
tion that would benefit competitors and 
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hurt taxpayers if released.” According to 
Weinberger, the minimum sale price fits 
that description. 

As for all of the BT-related, closed-door 
discussions during the last three years, the 
mayor insisted that they were necessary 
because they involved a lawsuit and busi- 
ness negotiations. 

Several people who’ve kept close tabs 
on the deal are inclined to agree. “Clearly, 
discussion of pending legal settlements 
all comes within the purview of execu- 
tive session," Knodell said. “So were there 
things discussed in executive session that 
should have been discussed in open ses- 
sion? I would say no.” 

“Yes, it would have been nice if those 
[Burlington Telecom Advisory Board] 
meetings were not in executive session, 
but I think the city' has come up with the 
best deal," said Lauren-Glenn Davitian, 
executive director of the Center for Media 
& Democracy and a staunch advocate for 
preserving local ownership of BT. “Really 
the question is about BT’s future. That’s 


what the conversation 
should be.” 

On that, the candidates 
also disagree. 

Weinberger has said the 
city would likely remain a 
“partner” with any future 
owner, and that he’s open 
to a "creative ownership” 
model such as a co-op. But 
he’s also made it clear that “it is quite likely 
that the city will no longer be the majority 
owner the way we essentially are now.” 

City ownership is exactly what 
Goodkind wants. He’s proposing that 
Burlington use public financing to buy BT 
back from Bluewater, and then operate it 
as a public utility. He says he’d devote prof- 
its from the operation to eventually pay 
off the $17 million in city funds that were 
improperly diverted to BT when Kiss was 

“We’ve taken all the pain for it. Why 
would we unload it now and not get any of 
the benefit?” he asked. 


Davitian supports 
Goodkind’s approach, while 
acknowledging that it relies 
on a big unknown: “Is the 
public willing to pony up?” 

Andy Montroll is a 
lawyer and chair of Keep BT 
Local, a group that has been 
trying to purchase BT and 
make it a co-op. Before he 
launched his campaign, Goodkind served 
on the board. “From my own perspective, if 
the city can find a way to keep it, that would 
be fine,” Montroll said. But the group he 
leads has been “moving on the assumption 
that the city is going to have to divest itself 
either all or in part of Burlington Telecom.” 

Weinberger has said that keeping BT 
in the city’s hands “would require an 
enormous level of change in terms of the 
charter, state law, the city’s license, and, 
maybe more importantly, I think there 
would need to be a dramatic shift in public 
opinion about what we want for the future 
of Burlington Telecom.” 



Guma also questioned the feasibility' 
of Goodkind’s buyout proposal. But he 
argued that Weinberger should be doing 
more to bring together key players, includ- 
ing the city, Pecor and Keep BT Local, to 
ensure that the telecom doesn’t end up in 
corporate hands. “There’s really no proac- 
tive movement to have any outcome other 
than privatization.” 

In some ways, BT is a proxy for a bigger 
debate. 

Goodkind calls it a “classic example of 
the philosophy and management style of 
the city administration” — to which his 
rebuttal is, “Burlington is not for sale.” 

Weinberger suggests that Goodkind’s 
recommendations are fiscally reckless and 
“would drag Burlington and BT back to the 
failed policies of the past.” 

Said Davitian, "Burlington Telecom is a 
kind of a battlefield — no, not a battlefield, 
an arena — where this debate about com- 
munity values can be talked about.” © 

Contact: alicia@sevendaysvt.com 








5 Liberal Activist Enters Mayoral Race 

5 Greg Guma is running for mayor of of the January 26 filing deadline for can- 

5 Burlington as an independent. didates, said he's collected more than the 

The local writer and activist started ISO signatures required, 
testing the waters publicly in November, The candidate count stood at four: 
but appeared to back off. Then, last Friday, Democratic incumbent Miro Weinberger, 
he told supporters that he had “finally Progressive Steve Goodkind, Libertarian 
reached the conclusion that my presence Loyal Ploof and Guma. 
in the race was needed, and also that a Guma dismissed the suggestion that 
successful campaign is possible." as another Progressive-minded candi- 

Guma, whose decision came just ahead date, he risked taking votes away from 



Goodkind, a la Ralph Nader. ' 
those kinds of labels make as 
as they used to ... 
is the Republicra! 





local matters 
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Lawmakers Traverse Shumlin’s Health-Proposal Trail 


H ouse member Adam Greshin 
0-Warren) is an avid skier 
and a partner in Mad River 
Valley's Sugarbush Resort In a 
Statehouse committee meeting last week, 
he discussed lift-ticket prices. 

Suppose, he said, you are between 19 
and 65 years old and want to ski there on a 
Saturday. How much will you dole out for a 
lift ticket? Ninety-one dollars. But if you are 
a child 6 or under, you ski for free. 

Someone is paying for those "free” tick- 
ets for kids — who ride the lifts and benefit 
from snowmaking just as paying customers 
do. It's the adults paying $91 to ride. 

You could call it a cost shift, and it has a 
purpose in the ski industry, Greshin noted. 
Letting young kids ski free — and offering 
adolescents a $20 discount — is a strategy to 
get the next generation hooked on the slopes. 

A similar cost shift happens in the 
health care arena — and Gov. Peter Shumlin 
aims to correct it. Who’s skiing for less on 
that mountain? Government. 

Medicaid, a health program for low- 
income people jointly funded with state 
and federal dollars, currendy pays less than 
what private insurers do for medical ser- 
vices. And Medicare, the federal program 
covering health care for the 65 and above 
set, also skis on the cheap. 

The Green Mountain Care Board com- 
putes the extent of the cost shift annually. 
For 2015, the board pegs Medicaid under- 
payments to hospitals and doctors at $150 
million. For Medicare, the number is $175 
million. 

The first tricky maneuver on the cost- 
shift trail comes when hospitals look 
to Blue Cross Blue Shield, MVP Health 
Care and other insurers to make up the 
difference. 

At Rudand Regional Medical Center, for 
example, 70 percent of the patients are on 
Medicaid or Medicare, CEO Tom Huebner 
said. “Both pay us less than it costs us to 
serve our patients," he said. “That causes us 
to charge our patients who do have insur- 
ance more than it costs," Huebner said. If 
Medicare and Medicaid paid what the care 
cost, he said, “We could reduce our price to 
everyone else by one-third.” 

Doctors in private practice have litde le- 
verage to negotiate fees with insurers, Paul 
Harrington, executive vice president of the 
Vermont Medical Society, told the House 
Ways and Means Committee. They often 
have to swallow the loss or limit how many 
patients on government programs they see. 

Back on the slippery slope: Private 
insurance companies pass higher costs 
along to their customers — businesses and 
individuals. 

In his January 15 budget address, 
Shumlin called the cost shift a hidden tax 
that was increasing at an astonishing rate. 



The governor, who recently shelved ambi- 
tious plans for single-payer care because he 
deemed it too expensive, declared 2015 the 
year to start fixing this problem. 

But Shumlin’s remedy would ad- 
dress only Medicaid’s underpayment, not 
Medicare’s, and be limited to outpatient 
hospital expenses and professional medical 
services only. It would increase Medicaid 
reimbursements only to levels close to 
those of Medicare, which are still less than 
what private insurers pay. 

And it would cost — a lot. To fund it, 
Shumlin is proposing a 0.7 percent payroll 
tax that businesses would start paying in 
December. The tax would raise $41 million 
in the first six months of 2016 — the second 
half of the state’s next budget year and the 
one that lawmakers and the administration 
are planning now. 

In his speech, Shumlin trumpeted the 
fact that the state could use the $41 million 
as leverage to draw down roughly the same 
amount in matching federal funds to help 
pay for his total health care initiative. His 
six-month plan calls for spending $55 mil- 
lion for Medicaid, with $25 million going to 
raise reimbursement rates and $30 million 
to cover 20,000 new Medicaid enrollees. 

From die remaining dollars, Shumlin 
wants to earmark $5.7 million to boost 
reimbursement for providers participat- 
ing in the Blueprint for Health, a program 
that uses a new pay structure to promote 
preventive care and disease management. 
He'd also designate $5.6 million for mental 
health agencies such as the Howard Center, 
$2 million to help more people cover their 
out-of-pocket insurance costs, and the 
balance to nursing homes, home health 
services, and to the Green Mountain Care 
Board and the tax department for some 
expanded responsibilities. 


Shumlin — and the staff he has busily 
promoting the plan — stresses that busi- 
ness’ tax bills would be offset by decreases 
in insurance premiums for companies that 
offer insurance to their workers. 

When Rep. Doug Gage (R-Rutland) 
suggested the payroll tax would require 
the City of Rutland to cut at least one em- 
ployee, Shumlin’s health reform director 
Lawrence Miller countered, “That is only 
looking at one side of the equation. You 
would see a corresponding reduction in 
premiums." 

Despite these assurances, Cathy Davis, 
vice president for strategy and public affairs 


I KNOW THE TAXES ARE REAL. I DONT 
KNOW THE SAVINGS ARE REAL. 

REP. DOUGLAS GAGE (R-RUTLAND) 

at the Lake Champlain Regional Chamber 
of Commerce, voiced the split feelings 
many businesses have about the governor’s 
plan. “We obviously believe it addresses the 
cost shift,” Davis said. “We just aren't sure 
the payroll tax is the way to do it” 

The proposed tax makes many in the 
business sector nervous because it would 
open a new funding door. Even a small 
rate generates millions, which might tempt 
lawmakers to increase the amount in the 
future, Davis said. 

“It is the proverbial camel’s nose under 
the tent," agreed Greshin. He argued the 0.7 
percent rate “is just too tempting to raise." 

For Sugarbush, which Greshin de- 
scribed as a midsize company, the proposed 
tax would cost about $77,000 a year. 

Greshin suggested there were other 
ways to raise the money, such as eliminating 


tax exemptions, but wasn’t ready to get 
specific. 

Darcie Johnston, a Republican political 
operative and founder of Vermonters for 
Health Care Freedom, worries about 
Vermont becoming unattractive to new 
businesses as the only state with a payroll 
tax for health care. “We talk about the eco- 
nomic harm the cost shift causes, but what 
about the economic harm of a payroll tax?” 
Johnston asked. 

House Speaker Shap Smith 
(D-Morristown) dismissed some of the 
criticism, noting that the cost shift has been 
a priority for Republicans and business 
leaders for years. “Do they really want to do 
something or just complain?” Smith said. 

Still, the Democrat-led House and 
Senate are expected to ask plenty of ques- 
tions about the Democratic governor's 
cost-shift plan. 

Smith offered a couple of his questions, 
starting with determining the impact of 
the cost shift on insurance premiums 
now. “What does it mean to a family of 
four? Five hundred dollars? One thousand 
dollars?” Smith asked. He also wants to 
know how the legislature will know that 
the money put into the Medicaid side of 
the equation will reduce insurance costs 
on the other side, a question that Senate 
President Pro Tempore John Cambell 
(D-Windsor) echoed. “If we can't get solid 
assurance that null happen, I don't see how 
you raise the money,” Smith said. 

The House Ways and Means Committee 
spent a recent day trying to follow the 
new payroll tax-generated money to its 
proposed destination: personal and 
business bank accounts. 

“We have agreed that we aren’t 
expecting it to be a net increase to 
hospitals,” Bea Grause, president 
of the Vermont Association of 
Hospitals and Health Systems, told 
the group. 

“How are people reassured there will be 
no net increase in hospital budgets?” Ways 
and Means Chair Janet Ancel (D-Calais) 
pressed. 

“I feel confident we would be able to 
demonstrate that," Grause replied. 

The Shumlin administration argues that 
the Green Mountain Care Board has the 
legal authority to make sure hospitals pass 
along to insurers any uptick in revenues 
they see from higher Medicaid payments. 
Susan Gretkowski, senior government 
affairs strategist with MVP Health Care, 
acknowledged the board's jurisdiction over 
hospital budgets. Still, she questioned the 
board’s ability to ensure that private physi- 
cian practices also pass along the benefit to 
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OFFENSIVE INSERT 

It was with extreme disappointment that I discovered an insert in last 
week’s Seven Days that perpetuates both dangerous misinformation and 
radical misrepresentations of facts. The Vermont Right to Life Committee 
has every right to explore its options for getting the word out about their 
beliefs and services; however, as a privately owned publication, the adver- 
tising you choose to include is at your discretion. 

I am dismayed to see that you chose to include this insert. VRLC’s “scientific 
facts” on page one are far from accurate, as any exploration of the National 
Institutes of Health information page on embryonic development will demon- 
strate. For example, all organs are not functioning at week eight; it is not until 
week 23 that the nervous system is developed enough to even provide minimal 
control of body functions, let alone “feel pain." 

Furthermore, VRLC's statistics do not account for the greatly decreased rate 
of unintended pregnancies in the state of Vermont as a result of greater access 
to health care, birth control and sexual education. 

Finally, their personal narratives, while wrought with emotions I can only 
imagine, paint an extremely narrow picture of the state of pregnancy counsel- 
ing, abortion services and post-abortion care readily available in our state. Such 
inflammatory, inaccurate and one-sided advertising is an affront to the respect- 
ful journalism Seven Days was recently recognized for providing. 

Sarah E. Mell 

BURLINGTON 

I was very surprised to find a Vermont Right to Life flier in the January 21 
issue of Seven Days. As someone who values access to abortion and believes 
we shouldn’t return to all of the fatalities associated with abortion, I find your 
position on abortion to be both irresponsible and misogynist 

Further, there are many species with less and less access to viable habitats 
because of the vast overpopulation of humans on Earth. Even if you think this 
is fine, you are hastening the end of all life as you promote a minor species over 
all others and make the environment untenable. 

For the women in your organization, I would ask you to acquaint yourselves 
with the pre-Roe-v.-Wade death rate of women without access to legal abor- 
tion. If you support “life,” then you need to deal with the reality of an abortion 
ban. For the men in your organization: When you give birth you will have a 
right to have an opinion on this issue. 

Naomi Winterfalcon 

BRISTOL 

Editor’s note: Last week’s insert was a paid advertisement, which is not to be con- 
fused with thefoct-checked editorial content in Seven Days. Censoring ad content 
is a slippery slope, so we don't do it unless the client is promoting violence, hate or 
an illegal product. Seven Days is a forum for free speech — in our advertisements, 
letters to the editor and personal ads — and a reflection of the wide range of de- 
sires and beliefs in our diverse community. Sometimes that means being tolerant 
of views we might not personally share. Remember Paris? 
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Last Rights Shumlin’s Trail < 


Edin Sakoc’s guilt or innocence aside, I 
feel that it is worthwhile to point out that 
if every German who witnessed, partici- 
pated, saw, understood and did nothing 
about the atrocities committed by the 
Nazis went on trial, virtually every one of 
them would have been justly imprisoned 
or swung from the end of a rope. 

For the occupation authorities, 
a series of show trials of prominent 
perpetrators — that left a vast array of 
collaborators in civil administration 
safely in place — seemed a practical 
solution. In the case of Yugoslavia show 
trials, by far the most interesting aspect 
of Sakoc’s case for Seven Days readers 


would have been his defense — not just 
the testimony of a social anthologist to 
explain ethnic tensions but a lesson in 
how the “globalizing” impositions of the 
International Monetary Fund and World 
Bank wrecked the political consensus so 
carefully constructed by Josip Broz Tito. 

Needless to say, this analysis, best 
represented in Susan Woodward’s book 
Balkan Tragedy: Chaos and Dissolution 
After the Cold War, has much to instruct 
us about contemporary policy. Too bad 
it was given such short shrift in Mark 
Davis’ reports. 

John Shaplin 

BURLINGTON 


on Oregon’s law, were stripped away to win 
the votes of two senators, Peter Galbraith, 
a Windham Democrat, and Bob Hartwell, 
a Bennington Democrat. They insisted the 
few remaining regulations should sunset 
in 2016 because they were against any gov- 
ernment involvement in the process. 

Galbraith and Hartwell both retired 
from the legislature last year. 

Ayer said she hopes to keep this year’s 
vote focused solely on whether to reinstate 
the regulations, such as the waiting period 
and requirement for multiple requests, 
rather than revisiting the merits of the law 
itself. 

Vitzthum argues that its regulations 
are too vague, including the definition of 
a Vermont resident, which is left up to a 
doctor. She also notes that while the law 
requires a patient to be capable of volun- 
tarily requesting a prescription, there is 
no guarantee of a patient’s ability to make 
decisions when it comes time to take the 
medicine. 

Other groups plan to join Vitzthum in 
seeking repeal of the law, including the 
Vermont Alliance for Ethical Healthcare 
and the Vermont Right to Life Committee. 

Ayer said she does not believe the law 
will be repealed. 

“They don't have the votes,” she said. 
“And the governor would veto it” 

‘Today’s the Day’ 

Lake got her lethal prescription filled 
weeks before taking it, according to her 
sister. She was waiting until just the right 
time, without knowing for sure whether it 
would arrive, depending on what direction 
her health took. 

“The day she died, she said, “Yesterday 
was too soon. Tomorrow’s too late. Today’s 
the day,”' Lesser said. 

Her two adult children, partner and 
three sisters were by her bedside as Lake 
took the drugs and went into a coma. 
Lesser said they started to worry as the 
hours passed. “We started thinking, “My 
God, is the dose right?"’ Lesser said. 

In the end, her sister died peacefully. A 
celebration of her life is planned for June 
in an orchard in Putney. 

"I can assure you there will be a thou- 
sand people," Lesser said. 

Just before her death, Lake rallied 
to finish work for her last art show and 
traveled to Brattleboro, with the help of a 
wheelchair, to see the exhibit, of botanical 
prints, just before it opened at Mitchell 
Giddings Fine Arts. 

On the gallery’s website. Lake wrote 
about seeing the withering flora in late fall 
on one of her last hikes through the woods. 

“What a metaphor for life, for my life, 
as I struggle with terminal cancer, birth, 
death and rebirth,” she wrote. 

Her show, called “Gone to Seed," runs 
through March 1. © 

Contact: terri@sevendaysvt.com 


Gage, a member of the House Health 
Care Committee, remains a skeptic about 
the proposal. “There is no saying the rate 
would come down to the proper amount,” 
he said. “I don't see a mechanism that 
would truly do that. I know the taxes are 
real. I don’t know the savings are real.” 

House Health Care Chair Bill Lippert 
(D-Hinesburg) plans a thorough vetting 
of the governor’s plan, but also wants 
the committee to weigh options. He has 
scheduled a joint meeting with the Senate 
Health and Welfare Committee on January 
29 to hear alternative ways the state could 
move forward with health reform now that 
the governor has shelved single-payer. 

Dr. Deb Richter, an advocate for a 
government-financed health care system, 
will pitch her idea to give all Vermonters 
free primary care. “Back of the napkin, 
we would need about $180 million,” she 
said. “You could do this for a less-than-l.S 
percent payroll tax." Health insurance 
premiums would decrease, she contends, 
because no one would need coverage for 
primary care. 

Peter Sterling, executive director of 
the Vermont Campaign for Health Care 
Security, wants to help more middle- 
income Vermonters cover their out-of- 
pocket health insurance costs. He argues 
that the governor’s $2 million cost-sharing 
plan would still mean a person with a 
$35,000 annual income could spend as 
much as $5,100 on health care costs in a 
year. “That’s insanely high,” Sterling said. 

Sterling will also push a plan to fast-track 
enrollment of 6,400 Vermonters who are 
without insurance but eligible for Medicaid, 
and he has a strategy to find them. 

Rep. Paul Poirier (I-Barre) has two 
ideas he will share with the House Health 
Care Committee. Like Sterling, he wants 
to help more people pay for their health 
insurance. He would use money raised 
by a new tax on sugary beverages to boost 
assistance. He also wants to revive a 2009 
proposal to authorize the state to set up 
an insurance plan — a public option — to 
compete with private companies on the 
internet-based marketplace known as 
Vermont Health Connect. It would cover 
public employees such as state work- 
ers and teachers. Cost-sharing subsidies 
funded by the state would be offered only 
through the state plan. 

Legislative leaders say health reform re- 
mains a priority even though the governor 
pulled the plug on single-payer. And they 
agree with Shumlin’s former secretary of 
administration Jeb Spaulding, who declared 
the cost-shift proposal “a big deal.” 

“It is,” Lippert said. And given the 
chronic cries about the need for state gov- 
ernment to do something about the cost 
shift — to even out those lift-ticket prices, 
so to speak — he added, “If there is a deci- 
sion not to do it, that is a big deal, too." ® 

Contact: nancy@sevendaysvt.com 
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Bonnie 

Christensen 


1951-2015, BURLINGTON, VT. 
Bonnie Christensen, a 
Burlington author and illustra- 
tor whose award-winning 
children's books illuminated 
the lives of such cultural icons 
as Elvis Presley, Andy Warhol 
and Woody Guthrie for young 
readers, died on January 12 at 
the Vermont Respite House in 
Williston. She was 63. 

Of her more than 20 titles. 

Woodie Guthrie: Poet of the 
People (Alfred A. Knopf), 
whose images Booklist 
described as "sinewy and emo- 
tionally compelling." It won 
the Boston Globe Horn Book 
Honor Award and was named a 
Publishers Weeklyi Best Book 
of 2001 and a New York Times 
Notable Book. 

Neal Porter, her editor at 
Macmillan, said she "infused 
all her books with wit, a keen 
intelligence, and unbridled 
beauty." 

Besides biographies, she 
produced vividly hued picture 
books on such topics as medi- 
eval bookmaking grandmoth- 
ers and the invention of the 
printing press, as well as a 
light-hearted tome on borscht 
and in 1998, a Folio collector^ 
edition of John Steinbeck's 
The Grapes of Wrath. Paintings 
from Fabulous.', her portrait of 
Andy Warhol, were purchased 
by the Library of Congress. Her 
book on the life of Elvis Presley 
was still in production at the 
time of her death. 

She was bom in 1951 
in Saranac Lake, N.Y., the 
older of two daughters of 
forest economist Wallace 
Christensen and his wife, Theo 
(Cole) Christensen, a grocer's 
daughter. The family moved 
seven times before she was 
16. In Burlington, Bonnie 
studied theater and film at 
the University of Vermont 
then moved to Manhattan to 


work at Joseph Papp*s New 
York Shakespeare Festival. She 
built props and wrote one-act 
plays for Off-Off Broadway the- 
aters, taking jobs at the Actors 
Studio, the Screen Actors Guild 
and Paramount Pictures. 

After studying with master 
wood-engraver John Depol, 
she abandoned theater 
and returned to Vermont 
to make prints. Her first 
book-illustrating contract 
for Joseph Citro’s Green 
Mountain Ghosts , Ghouls and 
Unsolved Mysteries (Chapters 
Publishing), came in 1994. 

A year later she began 
teaching art at Saint Michael's 
College. She exhibited in lo- 
cal galleries, made frequent 
school visits, and worked 
on the nearby sets of two 
Hollywood films. Sweethearts 
Dance and 7he Spitfire Grill. 

In 2008. lured by warm 
temperatures and a beckoning 
artistic community that in- 
cluded whirligig-builder Vollis 
Simpson, she moved to Wilson, 
N.C. While renovating her arts 
& crafts bungalow there in 
2013, she was diagnosed with 

Though undergoing treat- 
ment she traveled twice 
yearly to Montpelier to meet 
with students at the Vermont 
College of Fine Arts, where 
in 2010 she had joined the 
faculty of the low-residency 
children^ writing program. 
During her final visit in July, 
she won a standing ovation 
after delivering a speech in 
which she revealed that she 
was battling cancer. 

She excelled at whatever 
she did. Whether painting 
frescos orplumbing her house, 
she did it with panache and 
a playful irreverence. Rercely 
self-disciplined, she went 
underground for days and 
even weeks when deadlines 
loomed, and always welcomed 
challenges. She taught herself 
Italian and tackled the violin 
while in her fifties. 

She will be remembered 
most for her wit. She wore a 
pink wig to her final medical 
consultation, jolting her doc- 
tors, and her self-illustrated 
blog, Chemo Chick, dripped 
with black humor. 

Survivors include a 
daughter, Emily Herder, Emily's 
partner, Bren Gaesser, a sister. 
Tina Christensen, Tina’s hus- 
band. Michael Sevy. numer- 
ous cousins, and her beloved 


pets, Miss Kitty and Chester. 

A memorial service is planned 
for March 21 at the All Souls 
Interfaith Gathering center 
at 291 Bostwick Farm Road 
in Shelburne, The time of the 



Donny Roy 
Clark Sr. 

1961-2015, BURLINGTON, VT. 
Donny Roy Clark Sr., 53, of 
Burlington died unexpect- 
edly in his home on Sunday, 
January 18, 2015. 

He was born in Burlington 
on March 30, 1961, to Eugene 
Clark Sr. and Beatrice (Roulile) 

Donny was proud to be an 
employee of Lane Press from 
1983 to 2009. 

He loved to be outdoors, 
fishing and spending time 
with family. He was an avid an- 
imal lover also. He was a great 
friend to many and would give 
the shirt off his back to anyone 
in need. Most would remem- 
ber him whistling or singing 
to himself as he went about 
his day. 

He is survived by his son. 
Donny Clark Jr., and grand- 
son Ayden Clark of Sheldon; 
daughter Crystal Billado and 
her husband, John Billado, 
of Sheldon; and ex-wives 
Kristy Armell of Hyde Park 
and Susan Dudley of Sheldon. 
Siblings included Ricky and 
Pat Clark of Winooski. Brenda 
Clark of Essex. Melody Soule 
of St. Albans, Janet and 
Jerry Bushey of Colchester, 
Penny Clark of St. Albans, 
and twin brother Danny 
Clark of Northfield. He was 
predeceased by his fatherand 
mother. Eugene and Beatrice 
Clark, brother Eugene “Butch" 
Clark Jr. and sister Cindy Lou 
Bushey. 

A special thanks goes out to 
a close friend of Bonny’s, Kim 
Leveillee of Bakersfield, for 
including him in her family. 
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A celebration of life was 
held on Sunday, January 
25, at the LaVigne Funeral 
Home and Cremation Service 
in Winooski. Following the 
service there was a dinner at 
the American Legion in St 
Albans. Condolences may be 
shared with the family online 
at lavignefuneralhome.com. 



James L. 
Fitzgerald 

1927-2015, COLCHESTER, VT. 
James L. Fitzgerald, 87, 
beloved husband, father and 
grandfather, passed away 
on January 15, 2015, after a 
period of declining health. He 
was born on November 1. 1927, 
on the family farm at Pine 
Island, Colchester, to Charles 
and Madlyn (Tatro) Fitzgerald. 
Jim served in the Army in the 
Philippines during World War 
II and upon return attended 
and graduated from UVM 
with a degree in mechanical 
engineering. During his last 
year at UVM he was hired by 
General Electric. He retired 
after 33 years having worked 
in several departments, the 
last as a program manager. 
After retirement he started 
a part-time business doing 


projects. 

Left to cherish his memory 
are his wife. Ruth; children 
Karen and Bradley Badger, 
Pamela Fitzgerald and 
Peter Bonaccorsi, James M. 
Fitzgerald and Kim Maskall, 
David and Lori Fitzgerald, 
Linda and Clay Barrows, 
and Robert Fitzgerald; 20 
grandchildren; 11 great- 
grandchildren; step-daughters 
Lisa Brown, Lory Cristoforo, 
Lesll Ritchie and Lynn Brigan; 
extended family: and count- 
less friends. 

Jim was predeceased by 
his first wife Jean (Dunn) 
Fitzgerald in 1984. He met 
Jean through his first cousin 


identical twin sister, Joan. He 
was also predeceased by his 
parents, brother Hugh and sis- 
ters Corrine, Catherine, Mary 
Lou and Joan. 


Jim built a camp on 
Broadlake Road about 50 
years ago and so enjoyed 
being able to be out on the 
lake either sailing, fishing or 
boating of any kind. He also 
had a love of scuba diving and 
looking for gold in the streams 
of Vermont. 

He will be missed. 

A Mass of Christian 
Burial was held on Monday. 
January 26. at Holy Cross 
Catholic Church, Church 
Road, Colchester. Visitation 
was Sunday, January 25, 
at LaVigne Funeral Home 
and Cremation Service, 132 
Main St, Winooski. In lieu 
of Rowers, the family would 
appreciate donations to VNA 
Hospice Program, 1110 Prim 
Rd„ Colchester, VT 05446. The 
family would like to extend 
a special thank you to Ellen. 
Condolences may be shared 
with the family online at lavi- 
gnefuneralhome.com. 



Maureen 

Pelkey 

1945-2015, WINOOSKI/ST. 
ALBANS, VT. 

The world lost a beautiful soul 
today when the Lord came 
looking for an angel. Maureen 
Tew Pelkey, born in Brooklyn, 
N.Y„ on August 30, 1945, 
passed away peacefully the 
morning of January 21, 2015, 
surrounded by the love of her 
family. Maureen is prede- 
ceased by her loving husband 
of 34 years, Frank E. Pelky II I. 
They were longtime residents 
of Winooski. 

She is survived by her son, 
Frank E. Pelkey IV. and his wife, 
Carolyn Pelkey; and her grand- 
children and great-grand- 
daughter: Veronica Mattison 
and husband Edward Mattison 
Jr. and their daughter, Chloe 
Mattison: Steven Pelkey, Lucia 
Pelkey, Elizabeth Pelkey, and 
Frank Pelkey V. Maureen is sur- 
vived by her family. Kenneth 
Tew, Arlene Stathakis, Lorraine 
Ashby, Deloris and Buck Ashby. 
Sharron and Lenord Bassuk. 
and Shirley and Richard 

Maureen was predeceased 
by her parents, Harry Tew Sr. 
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and Ruth Tew of Long Island, 
N.Y.; her sisters and broth- 
ers, Jaqueline Reynolds, Rose 
Riley, Joanne Tew. Edward Tew, 
Harry Tew Jr., Pat Tew and 
Danny Tew; and her in-laws, 
Frank Pelkey Jr. and Lucia 
Pelkey of Essex/Colchester. 

Maureen kept a spot in her 
heart for many, many nieces 
and nephews, and all her 
sisters- and brothers-in-law, 
whom she loved and cared for 
very much. She saved a spe- 
cial spot in her heart for her 
great-niece Victoria Bassuk. 
She had a special relation- 
ship with her friend Stacy 
Gaudette. 

Maureen was born in 
Brooklyn, N.Y., the daughter 
of Harry and Ruth Tew Jr., on 
August 30, 1945; she lived 
on the island with her family 
until she met the love of her 
life, Frank Pelkey III. They were 
married on June 27. 1964. 
and gave birth to a son, Frank 
Pelkey IV, in 1966. Marriage 
brought Maureen to Vermont 
and the Pelkey family whom 
she loved deeply. Maureen 
made a career and some 
great friends for herself at the 
University of Vermont. She 
was there for 30-plus years, 
rising up through the ranks to 
become the assistant director 
of physical plant 

After retirement she 
made it her job to spread her 
love to everyone she knew. 

Her favorite hobby was her 
grandchildren. She will always 
be remembered for her big 
heart and generosity, her 
sense of humor, and her love 
for cooking and a good family 
party. Her love had no bounds 
and her door was open to 
everyone. She was everyone's 
grandma; she truly enriched 
every life she touched. 

Though the Lord has found 
it fit to come and take her 
home, we know she lives on in 
our hearts and in our stories 
and memories. She will forever 
be looking down and watching 
over us. We also know she is 
finally home with the love of 
her life, Frank Pelkey III. 

A Mass of Christian 
Burial was held on Tuesday 
January 27. at St. Francis 
Xavier Catholic Church in 
Winooski. Visitation was on 
Monday, January 26. at the 
LaVigne Funeral Home and 
Cremation Service. Donations 
in her memory may be made 
to a charity of one's choice. 
Condolences may be shared 
with the family online at 
lavignefuneralhome.com. 
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Sketch Troupe Stealing From Work 
Finds the Silly Side of the Queen City 



I n a back room at Burlington’s 
Regional Educational Television 
Network, a yoga class is getting out 
of hand. The flexible folk can't stop 
one-upping each other with tales of their 
rigorous personal practices: bizarre re- 
treats, pricy gear, lives scheduled around 
the yoga mat. 

“Yoga is my life’s purpose!” bawls one. 
“Yoga is my soul mate!" another 
ripostes. 

And, just like that, they launch into a 
slow-motion brawl in which yoga poses 
double as wrestling holds. So much for 

While this ‘Yoga Match” is actually 
a sketch being rehearsed by Burlington 
comedy troupe stealing from work, 
some would argue that it’s also a comi- 
cally heightened version of real life in 
the Queen City. Marianne oimascio, the 
founding troupe member who writes 
SFW’s material with Angela albeck. 
says her own experiences “taking yoga 
classes with some outlandish people” 
inspired the sketch. 

Like the IFC show “Portlandia,” SFW 
aims for the sweet spot between cultural 
satire and silliness — and usually hits the 
mark. Formed in 2011, the troupe is back 
with new cast members and a new direc- 
tor for its third full production, which will 
premiere on February 4 at Burlington's 

2 OFF CENTER FOR THE DRAMATIC ARTS. The Very 

g Burlington title?A Funny Thing Happened 
j» on the Way to the Front Porch Forum. 

5 SFW’s players remain three-quarters 
z female, with local actors cael barkman, 
3 sarah venooker and jory Raphael replac- 
ing original cast members chris caswell, 

KEVIN CHRISTOPHER and GEEOA SEARFOORCE. 

« All four actors play both sexes at the drop 
S of a hat, but a fair number of the sketches 
9 are female-centric — and frank to the 
5 point of raunchiness. In one number, 
™ ladies compete for the title of “Miss 
Fur-bruary” in the female equivalent of 
a hipster beard-growing contest. In an- 
U other, DiMascio plays a magical prank- 
2 ster called the Period Pixie. (“Psych!” she 
5 trills after a pregnancy scare.) 
w “I love the focus they have on women,” 

says seth jarvis, who’s directing SFW for 
■j, the first time this year. “But it’s never 
“ pedantic; it’s never righteous. They’re 
i willing to skewer or at least poke at all 
g sides of the spectrum and political and 
j2 cultural sensibilities.” 

£ Jarvis warms up the players at each 
3 rehearsal with a bit of improv: On this 


evening, he instructs them to act out 
an impromptu “trailer” for the show. 
That show itself, however, is thoroughly 
scripted by longtime collaborators 
DiMascio and Albeck, who both have 
day jobs at the Community College 
of Vermont. (Yes, they say, their boss 
knows the name of the troupe. And gets 
a kick out of it.) 

Each Thursday, says DiMascio, the 
two women meet to discuss sketch ideas 
they've recorded in a shared spread- 
sheet. “Angie is a real writer, and she 
writes outlines. I sort of have the char- 
acters talk to each other,” she explains. 

From there, they trade drafts and start 
painstakingly polishing each sketch. “By 
the time we’re bringing it to actors, it will 
be on the eighth or ninth version,” Albeck 
says. “We’ll hear it and get a sense of the 
pacing and the flow, and then have eight 


drafts after that” — some incorporating 
lines added by the performers. 

The result is thoughtful, highly verbal 
comedy, enlivened by physical clowning 
and sound designer jess Wilson's musical 
cues. It’s also hyperlocal — but not in a 
purely celebratory way. (A sketch in a 
past show, for instance, mocked some of 
the typical attitudes on display at City 
Market.) 

“I love the way they collaborate 
together,” says Jarvis of DiMascio and 
Albeck. “As a writing team, they both 
push each other in great directions, but 
then they provide the checks and bal- 
ances for each other.” 

Asked about the inevitable 
"Portlandia” comparison, DiMascio 
says she's heard that a couple of times: 
“Where it's set is one of the characters." 
Albeck agrees: “It is really grounded 


in place. We try to connect with our- 
selves and our own lives, poking fun at 
ourselves.” 

A big part of that is creating vivid 
characters grounded in their environ- 
ment. For actors, sketch comedy can 
be a “tricky medium,” says Venooker. 
“Sometimes you have 30 seconds, and 
that’s your chance to present that funny 
moment.” 

In the process, a man might play a 
woman or vice versa, but the switch itself 
isn't the joke. “We just write characters,” 
Albeck says — then let the director cast 
"the best person for the role. We know 
it’s pretend; let’s play with it. Gender is 
something we want to play with.” 

In theory, that playfulness is acces- 
sible to all kinds of audiences — includ- 
ing ones that don’t typically show up for 
live comedy. SFW’s last show, supported 
by a grant from the Vermont Community 
Foundation, was "pay-what-you-can.” 
DiMascio recalls seeing senior citizens 
in the audience, “and I loved it,” she says. 

“And college students,” Albeck adds. 
Hoping for a similarly diverse crowd, 
they’re returning to the pay-what-you- 
can model for their first performance of 
Forum. 

When the troupe has run through 
three sketches — with pauses to adjust 
blocking and giggle at DiMascio's ninja 
moves as the Period Pixie — everybody 
takes a break. 

Sketch comedy poses its own special 
challenges, says Barkman, a veteran of 
local stage and film productions. ‘You’re 
creating something fresh — being flex- 
ible and creative.” 

"You get to be silly,” notes Raphael. 

Jarvis, who’s familiar to local theater- 
goers as an actor, director, playwright 
and spoken-word artist, says he came to 
SFW “as a fan. It's a sweet gig,” he notes 
with a wink. “A lot of my job is just giving 
them room to play and then staying out 
of their way.”© 


INFO 






material not suitable for children, flynntix. 
org; facebook.com/stealingfromwork 
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Not Alone: UVM Music 
and Dance Faculty 
Pair Up for ‘Solos’ 



T his weekend, the Solo 
Workshop, an experimental 
performance project dreamed 
up by University of Vermont 
dance professor paul besaw, will give its 
fourth annual performance — and the 
first one at UVM’s Recital Hall. Titled 
Assigned Allies, the production teams 
five composers on the music faculty 
with five members of the dance faculty. 
The result? An evening of five contem- 
porary dances choreographed to origi- 
nal compositions on solo instruments: 
tuba, flute, harp, piano and guitar. 

This year’s show, Besaw says, is the 
biggest yet. Aside from dancers and the 
instrumentalists, each piece has set, cos- 
tume and theatrical elements. Several of 
the dancers also sing. And, yes, the artists 
know the project's name is a misnomer. 

In fact, the Solo Workshop has 
always been a collaborative pursuit. It 
began when Besaw, frustrated by his 
attempts to create an actual solo dance, 
invited four fellow performers to meet 
regularly and give one another feedback 
as they developed their own pieces. He 
soon began inviting artists and UVM 
colleagues working in a variety of art 
forms, including music, film, theater, 
visual art, poetry and even bookmaking. 

“The whole premise of this was me 
wanting to do a dance solo, but really 
not wanting to do a solo,” Besaw admits 
with a laugh. “And now it’s like, I'm over 
it. I want to drag everyone else into this 
quagmire. 

“When you hear ‘solo,’ usually 
you’re talking about one piece,’’ Besaw 


continues. “There’s lots of solo stuff in 
there, but the pairs kind of defied that 
right away.” 

Assigned Allies opens with 
“Malacame," in which dancer paula higa 
and composer yutaka kono team up with 
Burlington visual artist winnie looby for 
a dramatic piece inspired by the life of 
sculptor Camille Claudel. Looby created 
branches swathed in white cloth that 
the performers carry, and Kono plays 
tuba against an electronic soundtrack 
he composed. 

Next, Besaw and harpist heidi soons 
present “A thousand times together,” an 
abstract contemporary dance that trans- 
forms the stage into a “mini-apartment” 
with tables, chairs and food. The pair 
alternates between highly abstract, 
dreamlike sequences and stylized pe- 
destrian passages in which they eat, 
drink and wait. Besaw even strums the 

In paul asbell and clare byrne's "Side- 
Slippin’ and Backslidin'” piece, audience 
members are treated to “bluesy, juke- 
joint” music that “evokes dark. Southern- 
tinged themes of spirit possession and 
tent revivals,” accord to a press statement. 
(The description also — be warned — al- 
ludes to audience involvement.) That’s 
followed by an airy piece with jazz 
flute music composed by Patricia julien 
and dance by lynn ellen schimoler that 
“explore[sj beginnings and moments that 
are intimate yet formalized,” the state- 
ment says. Finally, composer/pianist tom 
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Knowing the Score: UVM’s Yutaka Kono 
Is the BCO’s New Artistic Director 



U niversity of Vermont music 
professor yutaka kono's office 
is fairly utilitarian, but on a 
sunny day, it’s lit up by two 
enormous tubas resting on their bells 
and glinting in the sun. Kono, an accom- 
plished tuba player with a ponytail and a 
ready smile, earned a doctorate in tuba 
performance. He has garnered awards 
performing as a soloist, in a quintet, 
and in orchestras and bands in several 
states, as well as in his native Tokyo. 
Kono also composes for his instrument, 
among others, and has seen two of his 
pieces performed at FlynnSpace since 
he moved to Burlington four years ago. 

Lately, though, the 43-year-old 
musician-composer has been gaining 
recognition for a third interest: con- 
ducting. Kono's duties at UVM include 
conducting the college orchestra; based 
on a video of his work at one of its 2013 
concerts, he was named a finalist for 
the American Prize in Conducting (col- 
lege and university orchestra division). 
He’s in his third year of conducting the 

VERMONT YOUTH PHILHARMONIA, the inter- 

mediate-level ensemble of the Vermont 

YOUTH ORCHESTRA ASSOCIATION. And last 

summer, Kono was selected to attend 
the Eastman School of Music Summer 
Conducting Institute, where he led the 
Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra. 

All those distinctions made Kono a 
g strong choice for his new position as the 
> artistic director of Burlington chamber 
5 orchestra, Chittenden County’s only 
z professional chamber orchestra. In 
S that role, he will conduct at least one of 
BCO's three concerts per year. 

The 34-member BCO is now in its 
« eighth season. Perhaps fittingly, the 
S group's founding conductor was Kono’s 
9 predecessor on the UVM Orchestra 
5 podium, Michael Hopkins. (Another 
~ parallel: Kono’s wife, Kathleen kono, plays 
in BCO’s violin section, as did Hopkins' 
wife.) Since Hopkins left for a job in the 
« Midwest four years ago, the BCO has 
2 opted to bring in guest conductors; Kono 
5 conducted one concert last year in that ca- 
w pacity. Meanwhile, two committees made 
up of BCO members have been making 
„ artistic decisions. They will continue to 
“ bring in some guest conductors and col- 
i laborate with Kono on programming, 
g “But there were advantages, musi- 
£ cally, to having some consistency of 
S leadership," explains BCO violinist 
!S Sofia hirsch, who chairs the musicians' 


committee. “And Yutaka has a great 
personality, is extremely knowledgeable 
about music and is willing to work with 
us collaboratively — which is key for a 
group coming off four years of having 
musicians make all the decisions.” 

Kono comes from a country far 
more oriented toward classical music 
than the U.S. When he was growing up, 
Japan’s main television stations would 
pause their programming once a day to 
broadcast an “A” note so that musicians 
could tune their instruments, he recalls. 
Tokyo supports 12 full-time orchestras, 
and music instruction is required from 
elementary through high school. 

While an elementary student, 
Kono — who was already playing the 
piano — heard a Mozart horn concerto 
and joined his school band so he could 
learn the notoriously difficult brass 
instrument. “But I just couldn’t get that 
result,” he says with a laugh, “so my 
band director said, 'Why don’t you play 


that tuba over there?”’ Kono obliged. He 
stuck with tuba through the beginning 
of high school, though his musical tastes 
were shifting to heavy metal and rock. 

When he was 16, Kono moved to 
the U.S. as an exchange student in New 
Mexico — and never returned to Japan, 
except for visits. During his two years of 
American high school and two at Eastern 
New Mexico University, he began lis- 
tening to avant-garde music by Henry 
Cowell, Krzysztof Penderecki and John 
Cage, composers who left elements of 
their works to chance “I realized there’s 
a lot more to music than power chords,” 
Kono recalls with a chuckle. 

Kono left NMU for a tuba scholar- 
ship to Bowling Green State University 
in Ohio. There he wrote an experi- 
mental work for a synthesizer tuned 
to a gamelan, a percussive Indonesian 
ensemble instrument. This early com- 
position “sounds like an out-of-tune 
instrument being played,” says Kono. He 


now teaches both electronic music and 
traditional orchestral works — what he 
calls “the polar ends of music.” 

Kono continued to focus on the 
tuba while earning a master’s at the 
University of Minnesota Twin Cities 
and then as the University of Texas at 
Austin's first doctoral candidate in tuba 
performance. Discovering an interest 
in conducting — which he calls “the 
pinnacle of music” because “you have 
to know the score better than anybody” 
— Kono viewed his musicianship as his 
entree. “I knew I had to become a better 
performer first” before launching into 
conducting, he recalls. 

In fact, according to tom toner, who 
chairs UVM’s Department of Music 
and Dance, the primary qualification 
for strong conducting is “being a good 
musician.” In that background, Kono 
resembles Vermont symphony orchestra 
conductor jaime lareoo, a highly ac- 
complished violinist who never trained 
academically in conducting. Toner, who 
has played percussion with the VSO for 
25 years, says “the orchestra sounds so 
much better than it used to” as a result of 
playing under the musician’s baton. 

Kono honed his conducting skills by 
starting an orchestra with his colleagues 
at Texas A&M University-Kingsville, 
where he taught after earning his de- 
grees. The endeavor afforded him a 
five-year position as assistant conductor 
and artistic director. That’s no small 
thing; conducting positions are so few 
in the U.S. that the rare opening draws 
hundreds of applicants. 

When Kono applied for the UVM 
position, Toner, then on sabbatical, 
watched each of the final candidates 
conduct. “It was pretty clear we got the 
right person,” he recalls. “Kono is very 
easy to follow and very good at interact- 
ing with people, which is hard to find.” 

“He’s not an autocrat,” says BCO vio- 
linist ana ruesink, noting that Kono takes 
into account the professional musicians' 
many “opinions on how things should 

Ruesink describes Kono's conducting 
style as “quite energetic and forceful, I 
would say. He has a real power on the 
podium. My family has commented that 
he’s fun to watch.” 

Kono first learned of the BCO after 
applying for the UVM job: An internet 
search of “Burlington" brought up the en- 
semble’s performances on YouTube. The 
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quality of the group, particularly the 
“unified tone of the strings,” impressed 
him. So did its very existence. For a city 
of its size, Kono remarks, Burlington 
“has a lot going on — so many concerts 
and festivals." 

Speaking at a BCO reception held 
last week in his honor, Kono said he 
plans to increase the group's number 
of annual concerts and “bring the 
BCO back to UVM” - that is, move 
performances from Saint Michael’s 
College, where BCO has performed 
since Hopkins’ departure, to the UVM 
Recital Hall. Kono also envisions col- 
laborative projects with his academic 
department, such as professional 
recording in its studio, which was 
recently established to support the 
new music technology and business 
concentration and minor. 

The move will highlight the many 
ties BCO already has to UVM — includ- 
ing about a dozen faculty and alumni 


who play in the ensemble, says Hirsch. 
“We’re homegrown,” she points out, 
and adds that “a lot of us grew up play- 
ing in the VYO — that list is ridiculous.” 
The choice of Kono as artistic director 
reflects the local flavor, Hirsch says, 
and it reinforces a message: “I think 
people should know, “Hey, you can 
make a musical life here in Vermont.'” 

Kono, for one, is happy to have 
done so. Asked what his dream con- 
ductor job is, he answers with a wide 
smile, “This is it.” © 

Contact: lilly@sevendays\'t.com 



Not Alone «p . z5 

cleary and dancer lois trombley present 
“I Didn’t Know It Was Time,” a lively, the- 
atrical piece about “the solo/accompanist 
dynamic” and the conflicts that can arise 
in collaborative work. 

Besides yielding an evening of eclec- 
tic performance, Assigned Allies has 
been a meeting of minds for faculty in 
UVM’s music and dance departments. 

THERE'S LOTS OF SOLO STUFF IN 
THERE BUTTHE PAIRS KIND 
OF DEFIED THAT RIGHT AWAY. 

PAUL BESAW 

The show features exclusively artists 
who are affiliated with the university 
and, for the first time, is copresented by 

the LANE SERIES. 

The Solo Workshop, says Lane Series 
director natalie neuert, “brings this great 
chance for Lane Series audiences to see 
music and dance that’s being created 
collaboratively in our community.” Plus, 


she adds, it's a rare opportunity for her 
series' regulars to see 10 highly talented 
artists in a single night. 

“They’re getting a lot of different, 
stimulating work in one evening of per- 
formance,” Neuert notes. 

This year marks the first performance 
of the Solo Workshop outside flynnspace 
in downtown Burlington. Besaw and 
Julien say it feels like a homecoming. 

“We wanted to make this something 
of a UVM family event, because we are 
all on the same faculty together, and a lot 
of us have not crossed paths,” Julien says. 

“It’s been an opportunity to look at 
how music and dance work together and 
to experiment with that,” Besaw says. 
“My dance colleagues and plenty of the 
music faculty are just really interested 
in seeing the ways that music and dance 
can come together." ® 

Contact: xian@sevendaysvt.com 

info 

shop, Friday, January 30, 7:30 p.m.. at UVM 
Recital Hall in Burlington, $5-15. flynntix.org 


JAY ^PEAK'S 32 nd 
FARMERS’ APPRECIATION DAY 



FRIDAY, JANUARY 30 th 

Each farm gets 4 FREE LIFT TICKETS & 

can purchase additional tickets for $25 
Rentals are also available for just $10 

Apres party at the PUMP HOUSE INDOOR WATERPARK. Party's FREE 
& discounted waterpark passes available 
($25 Adults / $15 Juniors) 


Details and to Register: 

jaypeakresort.com/FarmersAppreciation 
(802) 327-2596 



A Family of 4 can stay midweek and 


SKI, RIDE, SKATE, SPLASH & STAY 

"“^* 336 ^ 


Details at: jaypeakresort.com/FebDeals 


VALENTINES DAY 

At the Clubhouse Grille 
Saturday, February 14 th / 4 courses $60 per person 

Featuring entree choices like 
Pan Seared Salmon and Filet Mignon 

Reservations Necessary 
Call: (802) 988-2770 
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\ A / ~T~ r ~~) Why Is Burlington Often Abbreviated 
VV I r : asBTV? 



R ecently, a reader asked Seven Days why 
Burlington is often referred to as BTV in offi- 
cial announcements and names of community 
programs, such as planBTV, the Community 
j» and Economic Development Office’s long-term plan- 
5 ning and revitalization effort, 
i “Is this a result of BTV’s use as Burlington 
3 International’s airport code, or was BTV in use before 
that?” the query read. “And why not BVT?" WTF? 
First, the easy part. The Queen City’s unofficial 
>2 moniker does derive from the airport's three-letter 
S location identifier, assigned years ago by the Federal 
9 Aviation Administration. To be precise, every publicly 
•jj accessible airport in the world has a four - character 
™ alphanumeric identifier called its International Civil 
Aviation Organization, or ICAO, airport code. However, 
because all U.S. civilian ICAO airport codes start with 
w the letter K, that letter is generally left off your board- 
2 ing pass and baggage-claim tickets. 

S So why was Burlington International, Vermont’s 
Di largest and busiest airport (which is owned by the City 
of Burlington but located in South Burlington), as- 
signed the code BTV and not BVT, as logic would sug- 
gest? This is especially puzzling, as BVT isn’t already 
used by another airport. Suffice it to say, anyone look- 
ing for logic in a bureaucratic decision should brace for 
an arduous search — and in this case, a fruitless one. 
g Here’s a little history. According to an oft-cited ar- 
g tide by pilot Dave English published in the December 


1994 issue of Air Line Pilot magazine, airport codes first 
arose in the 1930s. The early ones simply copied the 
two-letter designations used by the National Weather 
Service, which typically sets up weather-data stations 
at airfields. 

But as commercial aviation expanded in the 1930s, 
the federal government switched to the three-letter 
system, which offered thousands more possible com- 
binations. To prevent confusion with the old, two- 
letter monikers, some airports simply added an X 
to their original two-letter abbreviations, and those 
codes stuck. Hence LAX (Los Angeles International), 
PDX (Portland International) and PHX (Phoenix 
International). 

Today, many of the three-letter codes still make 
sense. They include Boston (BOS), Atlanta (ATL), DFW 
(Dallas-Fort Worth), Salt Lake City (SLC), New York’s 
LaGuardia (LGA) and Miami International (MIA). 
Others, such as Chicago’s O’Hare (ORD), are puzzling 
until you learn the airport’s history: Prior to 1949, 
O'Hare was named Orchard Field. A similar explana- 
tion underlies Orlando, Fla.’s airport, MCO, which was 
McCoy Air Force Base until it was converted to civilian 

By all reports, Burlington International’s three-let- 
ter code has always been BTV — leaving the placement 
of “V” a mystery. But what explains some of the three- 
letter location identifiers at Vermont's other publicly 
accessible airports? Jim Thompson, the state aviation 


operations manager for Vermont’s 10 state-owned air- 
ports, can only wish us good luck trying to suss out an 
explanation. 

Some of Vermont's small airport codes are logical, 
including the Morrisville-Stowe State Airport (MVL), 
the Franklin County State Airport in Highgate (FSO), 
and Caledonia County Airport in Lyndnville (CDA). 

But what’s the deal with the Newport State Airport 
(EFK), Middlebury State Airport (6B0) or the William 
H. Morse State Airport in Bennington (DDH)? The last 
one might as well stand for “Dunno. Don’t have a clue.” 

“I don’t know why they came about that way,” 
Thompson admits. “There’s really no rhyme or reason 
behind how [FAA officials] do these things.” 

Besides BTV, the Southern Vermont Regional 
Airport in Rutland is the state’s only other airfield of- 
fering commercial passenger service — three flights 
daily to Boston. While its three-letter code — RUT — 
makes sense, it isn’t doing much to bolster that city’s 
once-rough-and-tumble public image. City planners 
aren’t likely to unveil a “planRUT” any time soon. 

And don’t even think about trying to alter a city’s 
three-letter airport code to something more logical, 
flattering or tourism-friendly. 

“At one point we petitioned the FAA to change 
Newport’s code to NEK, for Northeast Kingdom. They 
basically said no,” says Thompson, pointing out that the 
designator wasn’t even in use. “But we tried.” 

Things could be worse for Rutland. Its moniker is 
far preferable to that of the Sioux Gateway Airport 
in Sioux City, Iowa (SUX), Brazil’s P 050 S de Caldas 
Airport (POO), Perm International Airport in Russia 
(PEE) or Butler Memorial Airport in Missouri (BUM). 

Like Vermont’s 802 area code, Burlington’s BTV ab- 
breviation has taken on an identity all its own. As former 
Seven Days employee Tyler Machado reported back 
in 2011, members of Burlington's Twitterati got into a 
140-character snit with state-run television stations in 
Bahrain, Botswana and other countries that start with 
the letter B when those parties usurped the Twitter 
hashtag #BTV. Then, about a year later, Burlington’s 
#BTV got hijacked (hashjacked?) by Bloomberg TV’s 
social-media crew, causing much noise, confusion and 
gnashing of tweets. Twitter-sawy Rutlanders, for their 
part, should tread lightly with the #RUT moniker for 
fear of pissing off deer, moose and elk hunters who cur- 
rently use the #RUT hashtag. 

If Rutlanders ever get serious about asking the FAA 
to drop RUT for something more uplifting, they should 
keep in mind that the RVT code is already taken — by 
Ravensthorpe Airport in Australia. However, RVG — 
for Rut Vegas! — is still up for grabs. ® 

Contact: ken@sevendaysvt.com 

INFO 

Outraged, or merely curious, about something? Send your 
burning question to wtf@sevendaysvt.com. 
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Dear Cecil, 


My wife read on Facebook about businesses 
still testing their products on animals. She tried 
to find out through Google how true this is, but 
she couldn't get any really clear idea of who was 
doing what. Is animal testing still prevalent, 
or are most companies trying to go a different 
route? 

Bob, Lansing, Mich. 


I f visions of scientifically 
tortured baby bunnies 
keep you up at night, stop 
reading right now. Anti- 
testing activist groups may 
not be in the news, but it’s 
only because we have so many 
other things to complain about 
these days. It still exists, and in 
full force. There have been no 
major U.S. federal restrictions 
on animal testing since the 1966 
Animal Welfare Act, passed 
back when everyone was more 
concerned with the commies 
and nuclear war than with the 
well-being of test monkeys 
(some of whom were rocketed 
into space in competition with 
said commies and didn't do so 
well on the return journey). 

Perhaps unsurprisingly, 
then, it’s not a very stringent 
law: Its guidelines don’t apply 
to mice, rats, birds, farm ani- 
mals raised for food and agri- 
cultural research, or reptiles 
and amphibians. It does cover 
treatment of the cutest 10 per- 
cent of lab animals — dogs, cats, 
hamsters, etc. — who presum- 
ably have a stronger congres- 
sional lobby. Only chimpanzees 


receive protection from psy- 
chological damage, courtesy of 
the CHIMP Act of 2000. The 
minimal standards for their 
housing, feeding, handling and 
veterinary care are enforced 
with $10,000 maximum fines - 
but considering it costs around 
$15,000 a year to feed and 
house a chimp, that’s a pretty 
negligible sum. 

So, yes, animal testing is, 
unlike the animals themselves, 
alive and well. If your wife 
couldn’t track down any good, 
comprehensive numbers for 
how many animals are involved 
altogether, that’s because 
they’re not out there. We do 
know, though, that in 2013 about 
900,000 animals covered under 
the Animal Welfare Act were 
killed in research and testing 
in the U.S., including 170,000 
rabbits, 68,000 dogs and 64,000 
nonhuman primates. That's just 
the fatalities, and it doesn’t in- 
clude the mice and rats, which 
make up the great bulk of lab 
animals. Noting the growing 
role of genetically modified 
animals in research, one inde- 
pendent estimate from 2004 



put the total number of animals 
used annually in the U.S. at 80 
million. 

It’s not that there’s been no 
progress. Since the late 1950s 
the animal welfare movement 
has been advocating the princi- 
ples of “replacement, reduction 
and refinement”: i.e., (1) using 
insentient materials — which 
now include computer simula- 
tions as well as things like cell 
cultures — for testing rather 
than conscious living creatures; 
(2) minimizing the number of 
animal subjects needed to get 
useful results, via better experi- 
ment design, data sharing, etc.; 
and (3) limiting the amount 
of actual pain and harm the 
animals experience. Which all 
basically makes sense, even 
leaving ethics aside — for one 
thing, animal stress can alter 
test results. And to some extent 
it’s happening: Computer mod- 
eling has in fact decreased the 
need for living subjects in tox- 
icity research. Modeling and 


testing still have 
their limits, though, so 100 
•eplacement 
doesn’t look 

. Some higher- 
order test animals 
(mice, guinea pigs) 
can be swapped 
out for lower-order 
(zebra fish, 
fruit flies); purists take 
but you can’t 
please everyone. 

The goals of 
animal testing have 
changed as well. 
Activists may still invoke the 
specter of cosmetics testing to 
call attention to the animal wel- 
fare cause (it’s certainly simpler 
than firebombing researchers' 
houses), but that’s a battle the 
good guys seem to be winning, 
however slowly. In 2013 the 
European Union banned all 
trade in animal-tested cosmet- 
ics; meanwhile, last year China 
stopped requiring animal test- 
ing for certain cosmetic prod- 
ucts. Such moves are possible 
largely because the cosmetics 
industry has plenty of existing 
data on skin irritants, and their 
analyses can be run accurately 
using test-tube simulations. 

Instead, the vast majority of 
animals are now used for medi- 
cal and toxicological research 
— an area that has grown with 
our increased interest in the 
health and safety of everyday 


and industrial chemicals. The 
EU’s chemical evaluation pro- 
gram, called REACH, will likely 
require the death of around 2 
million animals in its current 
phase of testing. For the ani- 
mals this may not be any more 
pleasant than cosmetics test- 
ing, but at least it’s a weightier 

There are some research 
subjects where animal testing 
may not be pulling its weight: 
carcinogens, for instance. 
Multiple animal studies show 
possible weak links between 
substances like (e.g.) saccha- 
rine and cancer, but no major 
epidemiological data has been 
found to indicate clear danger 
to humans. Comprehensive an- 
imal-based cancer studies are 
time-consuming and expensive, 
with very high false-positive 
rates — it’s been estimated 90 
percent of clinical drug trials 
fail because animal trials can’t 
accurately predict how humans 
will respond. 

At a certain level, I think 
most people would still agree, 
better one human in a clinical 
trial than humans generally, and 
better a dog than a human. It’s 
not a perfect system (judging 
from the number of lawsuits, 
anyway), but I, for one, would 
have more trouble sleeping at 
night without the sacrificial 
bunnies standing between the 
diseases and us. 


INFO I 
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A s President Obama touts 
programs for the poor that he 
knows he won’t get, and Gov. 
Shumlin proposes program 
cuts that he must know will hurt the poor, 
Vermont’s legislature has introduced a 
bill implementing a centuries-old means 
of “helping” the children of the poor. 
It dictates removing them from their 
families and punishing their parents. 

Senate Bill 9 (S0009), sponsored by 
four Democrats and two Republicans, 
makes it a felony for any “person having 
the custody, charge or care of a child" 
who “knows, or reasonably should have 
known, that the child is in danger” 
of physical or sexual harm, to fail to 
prevent said harm. 

Conviction carries a penalty of up to 
10 years in prison, a fine of up to $20,000, 
or both. 

The legislation, a response to 
the deaths of two toddlers last year 
under the surveillance of the Vermont 
Department for Children and Families, 
also gives caseworkers the authority to 
take kids preemptively from their homes 
— something only police used to do. The 
law appears to ease adoption. And it sets 
up numerous systems and committees 
to increase oversight not only of the 
agency, but of the people under the 
agency’s scrutiny and control. 

All of the above are problematic. For 
2 instance, critics have pointed out that the 
S bill could hold almost anyone criminally 
> accountable for a child’s death, from a 
5 caseworker to a neighbor looking after 
g the kids while their mother is at her job. 
3 The most likely to be prosecuted, 
though, are parents. And if the 
experience of other states is any 
" indication, most punished of all will be 
S mothers, including pregnant women. 

9 More women will lose their kids and 
5 end up behind bars. And that will hurt, 
2 not help, their children. 

Probably the most dangerous part 
of S.9 is that it adds a new category of 
£ harm, beyond neglect, bodily injury and 
2 sexual abuse: “exposure to the unlawful 
2 possession, use, manufacture, cultivation 
55 or sale” of regulated drugs. Those 
include methamphetamine, ecstasy and 
two or more ounces of marijuana. 

“Exposure” doesn't mean use of 
the drug, by family member or child, 
s- It doesn't mean addiction. It doesn’t 
i even mean neglecting or hurting a child 
g under the influence of drugs. It simply 
° means having illegal drugs in the house. 


“If there are kids who need 
protection, and this system leads to 
protecting kids, what’s the problem?” 
Senate Judiciary Committee Chair Dick 
Sears (D-Bennington) asked VTDigger. 
erg’s Laura Krantz about the bill. 

The answer: plenty. 

“It’s a well-established pattern,” Lynn 
Paltrow, executive director of National 
Advocates for Pregnant Women, told 
me. NAPW promotes the rights both of 
women who choose abortion and those 
who want to have their children. “There 
is a severe overreaction to the tragic, and 
fortunately rare, cases in which children 
die [from neglect or abuse]. That 
overreaction almost always involves a 
significant increase in surveillance of 
parents and removal of children.” 


Such actions, Paltrow continued, 
"undermine families and do not protect 
children, who are traumatized by the 
removal and typically sent into stranger 
foster care, where they may even be 
abused.” 

Policies such as those proposed in 
S.9 have arisen at the intersection of the 
War on Drugs and the long-held distrust 
of poor mothers and mothers of color, 
whose use of public services places 
them under the close scrutiny of the 
state. Those suspicions were fueled in 
the 1980s, when stories began to surface 
about “crack babies" born addicted to 
drugs. Although extensive studies later 
discredited the notion of an addicted 
baby, the powerful myth led to excessive 
penalties for possessing crack cocaine. 


Those same fears have been rekindled 
in today’s hysteria over opiate addiction. 

In testifying to the legislative 
committee whose report spurred S.9, 
Attorney General Bill Sorrell pressed 
for a statute specifically addressing the 
“risks to a child from an opiate-addicted 
caregiver.” The Senate has given him 
more than he asked for. 

Science finds no long-term adverse 
effects of gestating in the womb of a 
drug-using mother, and doctors now 
know how to treat infants born with 
drugs in their systems. The cure can be 
as simple as lots of skin-to-skin intimacy 
with their moms. 

Still, mothers who show up in 
obstetrics wards with traces of drugs 
in their blood have been hauled from 


the hospital to jail, where they’ve given 
birth in shackles. 

Are drug-using caregivers so 
dangerous? Some can be, Vermont 
attorney Sarah Star, who has represented 
parents involved in DCF proceedings, 


told n 




But “] 


/en kill their kids. Those children need 
i live with someone else. 

But just as spanking a child does 
ot improve her behavior, punishing 
mother does not make her a better 
parent. Nor is increasing the number of 


t every unannounced home vi 


a caseworker 


parent who struggles with addiction is a makes — another mandate of S.9 — the 
bad parent. A statute that says the family best way to safeguard a child from abuse, 
is harmful because of drug use per se — The best way is to reduce her family’s 
the only word for it is outrageous." 

Star predicts that, if it's enacted, the 
law “would be a hugely coercive tool for million from programs benefiting the 
the state to use against parents who are poor and disabled — a loss of $29.5 
struggling to keep their families together million when federal funds are included. 


and get treatment” for addiction. 


Yet, as Shumlin declared proudly in his 


It's demoralizing that this bill comes budget address, it “does n 
along just as the War on Drugs is showing dime from child protection services.” In 
signs of de-escalation — progress other words, it flips the child-protective 
mobilized in part by the devastating formula upside-down, 
effects of incarceration on the families If S.9 passes, however, DCF will need 
and communities of people convicted of all the funding it can get. Because having 
drug-related crimes. a parent in prison renders a child more 

S.9 is almost certain to cause vulnerable to depression and drug use, to 
devastation of its own. dropping out of school, 


The bill adds a new 
hurdle to sending a kid 
home from foster care: 
Everyone who lives 
in the house or might 
have responsibility 
for childcare must “be 
assessed for criminal 
history and potential 
safety risks." 

That almost 
automatically smashes 
the chances of family 
reunification. 


PUNISHING A MOTHER 
DOES NOT MAKE HER 
A BETTER PARENT. 


getting pregnant 
and committing 
crimes. The trauma 
of losing a parent to 
incarceration is akin 
to the death of that 
parent — except that 
in the former case the 
child is stigmatized 
and abandoned, while 
in the latter she is 
embraced. 

A recent survey 
estimates that the 


report to the authorities of the presence parents of 7,767 Vermont children w 
of drugs in the household would catalyze incarcerated in 2013. Eighty percent 
drug charges against the offending of the women in Vermont prisons are 
household member. That person might mothers, and the majority of them are 
then have a drug conviction. Under the primary parents of their kids. Most 
law DCF would have to consider any of the women are in for nonviolent 
relationship to drugs a safety risk terrible infractions, such as drug offenses. The 


d impel immediate 

the child’s custody. Is this agency going 
to send a kid back into the clutches of a 
drug felon — that is, her father, sibling or 
mother? 

S.9 purports “to address the develop plans with this . 
increasing burden of drug abuse and S.9 marches the : 


has made considerable efforts ti 
ease the way for these children and 
buttress relationships with their parents, 
including Act 168, passed in 2014, which 
directs several government agencies to 


1 backward 


other factors that are ripping families from these rational and compassionate 
apart." Whether it addresses drug use, efforts. In sending parents to prison 
burdensome or not, is unclear. But the for neglecting to turn in an addicted 
purpose of a child welfare agency is spouse or weed-growing son — or for 
not to police drug use; it is to protect keeping quiet about a drug problem of 
children from actual neglect or abuse. their own that might lead to the loss 

As for those other factors ripping of their children — the law would only 
families apart, the legislation does spread more sadness among Vermont's 
nothing. 

There 

illness or substance use prevents INFO 
them from caring adequately for their 
children — or so robs them of patience 
and self-control that they beat up or 


children, and make them n 
parents whose mental safer. (Z 



Become a Mentor. 


The Vermont Women's Mentoring Program 
Support a woman making the 

transition from prison 

back into the Community and a healthy life. 




Orientation 

begins 

February 4, 2015 
at 5:30pm 


Contact Pam Greene (802) 846-7164 or pgreene@mercyconnections.org 
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T ricky Nicky of Jumanji X’s Riot Squad 
stands on the for side of the stage at 
242 Main in Burlington, his sunburst 
guitar slung low as he fiddles with 
knobs on his buzzing amp. He strums 
a chunky chord and. satisfied with its 
distorted crunch, turns and nods to his band’s lead 
singer, a string-bean teenager named Ethan. Ethan 
swipes a sweaty tangle of hair from his eyes and 
holds the mic close to his face with two hands. ^ 
“You guys should probably mosh to this one, 
he says. 

Ethan cocks his head back and brings the en- 
tirety of his gangly body violently forward. Taking 
his cue, the high school punk band from Woodstock 
launches into a frenetic, Misfits-style punk anthem. 
And the crowd of kids at 242 is all too happy to 
oblige Ethan’s request. The concrete floor in tront 
of the stage becomes a cyclone of knees and elbows. 

It’s been a while since this thirtysomething has 
set foot in 242 Main for a punk show. But the scene 
looks and feels almost exactly as I remember it from 
my teenage years, as it likely would to anyone who s 
spent time there since the venue opened in the 
mid-1980s. . , c . 

In the pit, a guy is creating a windmill of fists to 
clear out space amid the madness. There's always 
a guy in the pit doing that. Just like there’s always 
some oversize lug lumbering around the edges, 
looking for somebody smaller to push, as there is 
now Those who don’t want to get drawn into the 
fray - or trampled by it - form a loose circle around 
the mosh pit Some step back when a wayward 
slam dancer careens out of orbit. Others, perhaps 
more accustomed to the delicate intricacies of pit 
etiquette, shove strays back into the swirling mass. 

In my time at 242, 1 don’t recall ever seeing signs 
prohibiting stage diving like the ones that now hang 
on either side of the stage. They may well have 
been there in my day and been patently ignored. I 
remember the place being dingier, with walls closer 
to colorless than the bloodred hue that now shades 


the room. Today's lighting rig is certainly fancier. 
New, too, is the almost parental dread gnawing my 
gut as I watch the crazed pit from a safe (read: lame) 
distance, certain some poor kid is gonna get hurt. 

But then the lumbering lug lends a hand to a 
fallen girl, helping pick her skinny frame up off 
the concrete before she’s stomped on. She pats his 
shoulder and gleefully throws herself back into the 
pit - and I remember that mosh pits, for all their 
ferocity, can be intimate, communal places. When a 
kid with handmade patches on the back of his jacket 
brushes past me, my nostrils sting with a familiar 
scent: the sharp tang of sweaty punk. It smells like 
... well, teen spirit. And to any of the kids who have 
called the place a second home over the years, it 
smells like 242 Main. 


- - cenes like this one, on a frigid Saturday night 
^ in January 2015, have played out innumerable 
times since 242 Main first opened as a teen center 
in the bowels of Memorial Auditorium. A thousand 
bands have played on that stage. Some musicians 
and fans may have worn longer Mohawks back in 
the day than the close-cropped version Tricky Nicky 
now sports. And instead of his black Vandals tee, 
previous generations would have worn the tattered 
cloth of Bad Religion, the Ramones or Earth Crisis. 

Many of the kids undoubtedly also wore black 
Xs on the backs of their hands - the “straight edge" 
symbol referring to a subset of punkers who abstain 
from drugs and alcohol. A zillion righteous sermons 
about unity and social politics have been preached 
from 242’s stage, such as the one the lead singer of 
Rutland hardcore band Get a Grip delivers on tills 
night. The faces have changed at 242 Mam, but 

much remains the same. . . ... . 

Approaching its 30th year, 242 Main isbe heved 
to be the oldest all-ages, substance-free punk club 
in the country, narrowly edging out 924 Gilman 
Street, the all-ages punk mecca in Berkeley, Calif., 
which opened on December 31, 1986. Almost 
certainly, Burlington’s is also the only such club 




I ’'ll 








owned and operated municipally; 242 
is owned by the City of Burlington and 
operated by the Department of Parks and 
Recreation. 

Even locals who don't know 242 Main 
has those national distinctions know it as 
the epicenter of hardcore punk culture in 
Vermont. Since the Reagan administration, 
it has served as a safe haven for youth who 
might not otherwise have had one. It's 
been a musical breeding ground, a starting 
point for generations of Vermont rockers, 
punk and otherwise. Many of them have 
gone on to make music their lives — and 
livelihoods. 

But 242 Main didn’t always smell like 
sweaty punks. In fact, when it first opened, 
it usually smelled like hazelnut coffee and 
chocolate-chip cookies. 

S ortingoutaprecise history of242 Main 
is tricky at best — and a fool's errand at 
worst. Very little about the club has been 
physically documented or catalogued over 
the years, so its stories exist mostly in the 
memories of those who were there. And 
their recollections vary, sometimes wildly. 

For example, popular wisdom holds 
that 242 Main opened its doors as a teen 
center in 1985, which would make 2015 the 
club’s 30th anniversary. Indeed, program- 
ming in the name of that milestone has 
been ongoing since October 2014, when 
famed hardcore punk band Bane played 
the club to celebrate the birthday. 

The problem? 

“242 Main opened in March of 1986,” 
says Jane Sanders in a recent phone call. 
So there's that. 

Everyone agrees on one point regard- 
ing the origins of 242 Main, though: that 
Sanders (then Jane Driscoll), along with 
Kathy Lawrence, was instrumental in the 
club’s formation and in the vibrancy of its 
earliest incarnation. Sanders is now the 
wife of Vermont's junior United States 
senator, Bernie Sanders, who was mayor 
of Burlington from 1981 to 1989. As Jane 
Driscoll, she directed the Mayor’s Youth 
Office, a now-defunct council created 
in 1984 to give local youth a voice in city 
politics. While it was nice for the kids to 
have a guest room in city hall, Jane Sanders 
says now that what they really wanted was 
a place to call their own. 

“We all agreed we needed to find afresh 
space for them,” she recalls, noting that 
teens would frequently climb in through 
the window of her city hall office seeking 
an audience. 

An interesting side note: In the summer 
of 1981, at the beginning of Sanders’ admin- 
istration, Driscoll and Lawrence had tried 
to present a rock concert at Battery Park in 
Burlington. They discovered the city had 
an ordinance prohibiting the performance 
of rock music on public property, enacted 
under previous mayor Gordon Paquette. 
So Driscoll and Lawrence petitioned the 
city to have the ban lifted, and Bernie 
obliged on a temporary, provisional basis. 



Seeing that Queen City children had 
not turned into devil-worshipping hellions 
after the concert, Sanders permanently 
removed the ordinance in time for a battle 
of the bands at Memorial Auditorium that 
November. “It was funny, because Bernie 
is not a great fan of rock music,” says Jane 
Sanders. 

Maybe not, but he may just be 
Burlington’s rock-and-roll savior. 242 
Main couldn't have existed without the 
removal of that Footloose-style ban. 

Around the same time the youth office 
was born, the city’s water department va- 
cated its offices in the southwest corner of 
Memorial Auditorium’s basement. Driscoll 
identified the space as an ideal spot for a 
teen center. 

“It didn't seem big enough for the city 
to use otherwise,” Sanders says now. She 
approached the board of aldermen — a 
precursor to the current city council — on 
behalf of the Mayor’s Youth Office, start- 
ing the process of gaining city approval to 
retrofit and repurpose the space. With a 
$60,000 Community Development Block 
Grant in hand, Driscoll began the work of 
building 242 Main as a city-run teen center 
in 1985. 

“We relied on a lot of support within 
the community,” Sanders says. She credits _ 

Vermont architect David Sellers and de- P 
signer Ed Owre in particular with helping 
to shape the physical space — with sig- 
nificant input from local kids themselves. 

Some teens actually helped construct the 
club as part of a building class. 

“It was extraordinary how they rebuilt 
this dark, dank space into a fantastic place,” 

Sanders says. 

THERE WAS A SENSE OF 
PURPOSE AMONG THE KIDS, 
AND THEY DETERMINED 
WHAT THAT PURPOSE WAS. 


U f hen it opened, 242 Main had a full 
stage that could double as a seating 
area when it wasn’t being used for music. 
Rock shows happened on most weekend 
nights, often featuring local bands such 
as Screaming Broccoli and the Hollywood 
Indians. Occasionally bigger bands would 
drop by, too, including punk legends 
Operation Ivy and Fugazi. 

During the week, the space served 
a greater variety of purposes. It hosted 
daily after-school programs for Edmunds 
Middle School kids staffed by area high 





Urban Legend 


For example, there was the time a Canadian band asked 
to ship merch to Burlington ahead of their tour stop at 242. 
weekly Lawrence suggested the band send it to her house in case 

] ers on no one was at the teen center to receive it. The package 

responsibility, featuring guest arrived safe and sound on her doorstep ... accompanied by 
speakers from the community. 242 an FBI agent. 

• • - • - “There were drugs in with the T-shirts,” she recalls. 


a rehearsal space for plays. It 

a production space for a biweekly chuckling, 
newspaper produced by local kids, the Then there 
Queen City Special. A triweekly local- 
access TV show called “242 Presents” 
was filmed there. The place had a full- 
service lunch counter staffed by teens 
slinging burgers and fries. 

For a time, 242 Main even offered 
an acoustic-music 


rtproj- 


brunch on Sunday 
mornings. And 
most afternoons, 
the smell of fresh- 
baked cookies and 
hazelnut coffee 
filled the space 
between walls 
adorned with artwork 
and colorful murals. 

Sanders says the 
heart and soul of 242 
Main in the 1980s 
and early ’90s wasn’t burgers or i 
ects. It wasn't even punk rock. It was that 
the space belonged to the kids who used 
it, and they — not parents or politicians 
— could make of it anything they wished. 

“There was a sense of community. The 
younger kids learned from the older kids. 
The older kids took responsibility and 
to be role models and mentors,” 
Sanders explains. “There was a sense of 
purpose among the kids, and they deter- 
mined what that purpose was. 

“At the time, it seemed people were 
always saying, ‘We have to deal with tru- 
ancy, drug abuse, problems with kids,’” 
she continues. “We were adamant that 
we wanted to deal with the whole person 
and provide an outlet for their interests 
and abilities that was not about what was 
wrong with them, but what was unique 
about them." 

Lawrence, who worked in local correc- 
tional centers before she began managing 
242 Main, agrees. 

“Prevention has more to do with devel- 


242 MAIN IS 
THE CBGB 
OF VERMONT. 


the storied night she escorted GG 
Allin out of the club for, well, being GG Allin. The 
notorious punk singer, who grew up in Vermont and 
is now deceased, showed up and reportedly hurled a 
contraband bottle of Jack Daniel's at the Wards during 

“Oh, yeah. I kind of remember that,” says Lawrence. 

But by and large, she says, the kids who hung out at 
242 Main treated her, and the space, 
with respect. That's probably be- 
cause she showed them the same. 

“We all loved Kathy,” says 
Richard Bailey, who started going to 
242 Main in 1986. A local musician 
best known for his time in the 1990s 
funk-rock band DysFunkShun, he 
currently plays in the punkabilly 
band SwiUbillie. Bailey helped run 
242 Main for several years in the 
early to mid-2000s and now man- 
ages Memorial Auditorium. In that 
role, he still helps oversee the club, albeit in a less 
hands-on fashion. 

Lawrence says she gradually began extricating herself 
from 242 Main in the early 1990s. Around that time, the 
Mayor’s Youth Office was dissolved by Bernie Sanders’ 
successor, Mayor Peter Clavelle, and the vitality of the 
teen center subsequently waned. 

Burlington City Arts absorbed 242 Main, but Bailey 
says it was never an ideal fit. Much like the population of 
kids it served — by then mostly punk rockers — 242 Main 
became something of a misfit within city government 

“BCA tried things like photography classes,” Bailey 
says, speaking from his Memorial Auditorium office. “But 
242 isn’t a darkroom, it’s just a dark room." 

And then it just went dark. 


Clavelle briefly closed 242 Main. After an outcry of 
public support convinced him to reconsider, management 
of the club was transferred to the Department of Parks 
and Recreation. Simon Brody, who had been helping book 
shows at the club since the early ’90s, assumed a larger 
role in tunneling bands to the space. 

“When I came in, there was minimal funding or effort 
devoted to 242,” Brody says by phone. Once the lead singer 


oping and encouraging , *“' d “ Drawningin.n, he i. 


people’s passion 
early on,” she says. 

That, and check- 
ing the mail. 

Lawrence, 
ipeaking from the 


v a lawyer in Kansas. “The occasional punk band would 
play there on the weekend, but there really wasn’t much 


Brody says he made a concerted effort to tap into 
and nurture the club's punk roots. It worked. 242 Main 
resurged, and some of the club’s most memorable shows 
Burhneton "do thine ha PP ened durin S Brody’s tenure - including Black Flag, 
boutique Common Come ^’ Dillinger Escape Plan and Piebald. The late '90s 
Threads, which she were also a particularly fertile e. 




encountered be- 
havioral problems with 
the kids at 242 Main. 
Visitors, however, could 
be a different story. 


she almost Punk bands. 


■a for local hardcore and 


Another factor in 242 Main's renaissance was 
the closure of Burlington nightspot Club Toast on 
December 31, 1998. Brody had worked at that club and 
leaned on its owners, Dennis and Justin Wygmans, for 
booking connections with bigger hardcore, punk and 
ska bands. 




“There really wasn’t another place in 
town to have those kinds of shows,” ex- 
plains Brody. He notes that the Wygmans 
brothers donated the Club Toast sound 
system to 242 Main. It’s still in use to 
this day. 

By his own admission, Brody’s time at 
242 Main, which ended in 2002, was often 
uneasy. 

“I say things, which isn’t always in my 
best interest," he concedes, and explains 
that he and the city didn’t always see eye to 
eye on how best to use the space. 

“The city wanted to run more programs 
there," says Brody, who himself took 
classes at 242 during Lawrence's tenure. 
“But I didn’t think it should be this main- 
stream kind of place. To me it was always 
kind of counterculture.” 

In 2000, Bailey assumed the role 
of dealing with the city on a part-time 
basis, while Brody focused primarily on 
booking bands. Among the most success- 
ful programs birthed under Bailey, who 
became a full-time employee in 2001, was 
the weeklong Summer Rock Music Camp 


started by local musician Greg Matses. 
Matses had run the day camp previously 
in other locations before it found a home 
at 242 Main in 2002. It continues to 
flourish there. 

In the years since, the club’s popularity 
has ebbed and flowed — much as it always 
has. Following Brody and Bailey, a string of 
staffers have overseen the place, few last- 
ing more than a year or two. 

“It's probably in a bit of a down cycle 
right now,” concedes Justin Gonyea, speak- 
ing about the current state of 242 Main by 
phone. Gonyea is the club’s current book- 
ing agent, a role he inherited this year from 
local musician Tyler Daniel Bean, who held 
the post for two years. He works hand in 
hand with Jen Cotton, the site director for 
both 242 Main and Memorial Auditorium 
under Parks and Rec. 

Gonyea grew up in New Hampshire and 
moved to Burlington in 2010. Immediately 
drawn to 242 Main, he became involved in 
its music scene (he's a member of Doom 
Service) while helping to book shows 
through his connections as the owner of 


independent punk and hardcore label Get 
Stoked! Records. 

“I wish I’d had a space like 242 Main 
growing up,” Gonyea says. “I lived in 
Boston for 10 years, too, and I think people 
there would kill for an all-ages space like 
242. 1 think people who grew up here with 
it take for granted how awesome a space 
it really is, and how incredible it is that 
it’s lasted this long. Because a lot of these 
kinds of places don’t.” 

Ryan Krushenick grew up in Vermont, 
but he doesn't take 242 for granted. The 
club prepared him for his former role as 
lead singer of the hardcore punk band 
Unrestrained, one of the most notable 
Vermont bands to call 242 Main home in 
recent years. 

Now 29, Krushenick has been going 
to the teen center since he was in eighth 
grade, when a school guidance counselor 
turned him on to the Wards — generally 
regarded as the first Vermont punk band. 
That discovery led him to message boards 
at the Big Heavy World website, where he 
found postings about punk shows at the 
club. And he went. 

“Up until that point, my outlook on 
my community was that I was an outsider 
that didn’t belong anywhere,” Krushenick 
says. “I had a pink Mohawk; I wore crazy 
clothes. I was viewed as a freak. It was 
the first time I walked into a room full of 
people I didn’t know and I wasn't a social 
leper. I was hooked.” 

He started playing drums shortly there- 
after and began hanging out at 242 Main. 

“It didn’t matter if we’d even heard of 
the band,” he says. “If it was a punk, hard- 
core or ska show, we got there however we 

Krushenick believes he's played as 
many shows at 242 Main in the past 12 
years as anyone in Vermont, if not more 
— whether with his first band, Cheat to 
Win, or his later groups, My Revenge and 
Unrestrained. 

“That was and is the place to play," he 
says. “It felt both punk rock and under- 
ground, but real-world and professional. 
To be able to do that as a 15-year-old 
changed my life." 

With My Revenge and Unrestrained, 
Krushenick has toured all over North 
America, Central America and Europe, 
and has seen his records distributed just as 
widely. But 242 remains home. 

“We could play anywhere in the world, 
but playing 242 Main was always spe- 
cial,” he says. “242 Main is the CBGB of 
Vermont" 

He’s not the only one to suggest that. 
Jane Sanders draws the same parallel to 
the iconic New York City punk club when 
asked about the teen center’s direction 
since she left. 

“It’s really more like CBGB for young 
people,” she concedes. 

Though CBGB was a bar and most 
decidedly not an all-ages teen center, the 
comparison isn’t entirely inaccurate. And 


it has troubling implications. After all, even 
the great CBGB closed. Given the uncer- 
tainty surrounding the future of Memorial 
Auditorium, some locals wonder how 
many anniversaries 242 Main has left. 

“That’s the big question,” says Bailey. 
He cites a laundry list of renovations the 
nearly 90-year-old building requires to 
remain viable — everything from cosmetic 
face-lifts to a new heating system. “And no 
one really knows,” he adds. 

Jesse Bridges, director of Burlington 
Parks and Rec, can’t say what the future 
of Memorial Auditorium might be. 
He does reveal that the city recently 
completed an assessment of that facility 
and others around town, whose find- 
ings will be released in time for Town 
Meeting Day in March. Bridges de- 
scribes the building generally as “multi- 
purpose without a purpose,” adding that 
it "doesn’t make enough money to pay 
the bills.” 

He notes that Parks and Rec does see 
value in the niche 242 Main fills, par- 
ticularly in the relation to the city's other 
youth-directed efforts. 

“It’s an evolving and fluid program,” 
Bridges says. “We’re trying to have more 
conversations around that and talk about 
what are the needs for the community, 
specifically teen programming. That will 
be important in determining what needs 
to happen going forward.” 

Then Bridges poses a question that 
might be difficult for some veterans of 242 
to consider. 

"Is 242 tied to 242 Main, or is it tied 
to the idea and concept around a kind of 
open space that can be whatever?” he asks. 
“Because if it’s just music, there are lots of 
other places that could go.” 

But many would argue that 242 Main is 
about more than just music. 

‘It would be hard to imagine what 
my life would be like without 242,” says 
Krushenick. “The most important people 
in my life, I met at 242.” 

He credits Bailey with saving the 
club from “kids playing Ping-Pong after 
school," and with preserving the space as 
a punk haven through dark times. For his 
part, Bailey acknowledges the uncertainty 
surrounding Memorial and 242 Main. But 
he suggests its spirit could live on, even in 
another venue. 

“It might be that someday 242 Main 
will have to reappear in some other form 
somewhere else," he says. “But that doesn't 
necessarily have to be a bad thing.” Bailey 
adds that, if the club has to move, the city 
might do well to take a cue from Jane 
Sanders. 

“It might be an opportunity for kids 
themselves to decide what they really want 
out of a space like that," he says, “which is 
really what it was always meant to be." ® 
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Wise Counsel 


A traditional Abenaki spiritual elder helps those in crisis 

BY KEN PICARD 


R achel Whitebear can empa- 
thize with the people who 
call her at any hour of the 
day or night when they have 
nowhere else to turn. Years ago, she 
found herself on a literal precipice, 
contemplating suicide. What pulled 
her back from the brink, she says, was 
the spiritual guidance she received 
from her Abenaki ancestors — that and 
the smell of French fries. 

Whitebear, 60, describes herself as 
a “traditional spiritual elder” who uses 
ancient Abenaki “medicine” to help 
others in crisis. From her modest town- 
house in Alburgh, she singlehandedly 
staffs a 24-hour hotline for people who 
are struggling with divorce, homeless- 
ness, drug and alcohol addiction, do- 
mestic abuse, sexual violence or suicidal 
thoughts. 

Nearly all of her callers are mem- 
bers of the Abenaki community. Still, 
Whitebear never asks anyone for proof 
of tribal membership, and she extends 
her help to anyone who requests it. 
People get her number on the Missisquoi 
Abenaki Tribal Council website or 
through word of mouth. Most of her 
calls — she received 686 in 2014 alone — 
come from Vermont or New Hampshire, 
she says, but people have contacted her 
o from as far away as Hawaii. 

►j In dealing with callers, Whitebear 
2 says, she often draws strength from her 
§ own near-death experience and spiri- 
gj tual awakening many years ago. 

1/1 That transformation began on a 
warm summer day when, at the age 
of 15, Whitebear ran away from her St. 
§ Johnsbury home. She was escaping 
g from an abusive, alcoholic father who 
routinely “beat us bloody,” she says. 
2 After hearing about a commune called 
° Earth Peoples Park in Essex County, 
Whitebear recalls, she naively accepted 
u, a ride in a truck from an older man 
< who claimed he could take her there, 
g He drove Whitebear down a secluded 
2 dirt road, raped her at knifepoint, and 
left her bloodied, bruised and in shock. 
Whitebear spent the next four days 
wandering alone in the woods without 
food or water, sleeping on boulders. 

„ Eventually she made her way 
d to a rocky ledge on Mount Pisgah 
2 overlooking Lake Willoughby in 
■“ Westmore. Standing on the cliff's 


edge, Whitebear says, she prepared to 
take her life. That’s when she caught a 
whiff of French fries. 

“I thought I was hallucinating,” 
Whitebear recalls with a laugh. (Later, 
she discovered there was a snack bar 
below the spot.) After the days she’d 
spent alone in the woods, that greasy 
aroma made her hungry and aroused her 
yearning for human company. 

At the time, Whitebear admits, she 
was unaware of her native heritage or 
its customs. (Like many Abenaki, her 
family, which originated in Quebec, 


had been converted to Catholicism by 
Jesuit missionaries.) She had no idea 
that traditional spiritual elders rou- 
tinely go into the woods by themselves 
for several-day fasts to receive a sacred 
prayer, ritual or healing medicine from 
the Creator. 

“That was the beginning of my 
spiritual self,” Whitebear says about her 
transformational ordeal. "I wanted to 
die but ended up coming out of there 
stronger than ever." 

In the early 1970s, Whitebear ven- 
tured out west to join the American 


Indian Movement in Wounded Knee, 
S.D., site of the 1890 Lakota Indian mas- 
sacre at the hands of the U.S. military. 
When things began “getting more wild 
than I expected” — AIM members later 
staged an armed insurrection against 
the federal government — Whitebear 
returned home, but she continued 
searching for her native roots. It took 
her more than 30 years to learn the 
sacred rituals, prayers and ceremonies 

Whitebear moved to Franklin County 
about nine years ago. There, she offers 
her spiritual guidance on a strictly 
volunteer basis. Besides declining pay- 
ment for her services, she receives no 
financial support from the state, the 
Abenaki tribe or any nonprofit agencies. 
In fact, Whitebear says she's disturbed 
to see a growing number of newspaper 
classified ads from individuals offering 
to host traditional sweat lodges, talking 
ceremonies or other Native American 
rituals for a fee. She considers that prac- 
tice anathema to her culture. 

“If you have to pay for their medi- 
cine,” she cautions, “you don't want 
what they're selling." 

Whitebear reports that substance 
abuse underlies many of the calls she re- 
ceives. A former drug and alcohol coun- 
selor and nurse, she worked for many 
years at the now-defunct Dawnland 
Center in Montpelier. That program 
used a Native American approach 
to substance-abuse treatment called 
the Red Road to Recovery. Though 
Whitebear is now disabled and unable 
to work, she can still perform traditional 
rituals, offer spiritual education and 
even offer people a place in her home to 
stay until they can get back on their feet 

Last year, Whitebear expanded her 
operation by setting up a room in her 
basement where someone in crisis can 
stay on a short-term basis to sober up, 
escape an abusive partner or stay clean 
until a bed opens up in a drug-treatment 
facility. It has a bed, a stereo and lots 
of books, but no television. Recently, 
Whitebear took in a woman in her early 
twenties who couldn't live at home be- 
cause her mother was using. 

“I've also had young guys who can't 
stay in their apartment because their 
buddies are drugging all around them, 


so they have to be removed from that 
situation," she says. “Where else can 
they go?" 

Despite her past experience in 
treating addiction, Whitebear empha- 
sizes that she does not run a licensed 
facility, nor is she equipped to handle 
someone in full-blown 
withdrawal or psychiatric 
crisis. In those more ex- BfllH 
treme circumstances, she’ll 
typically refer the indi- 
vidual to a more qualified agency — or, 
if necessary, call 911. 


Commission on Native American 
Affairs. Though not Abenaki himself, 
Benay has worked with Vermont’s 
native community for more than 32 
years and has known Whitebear for 
about nine years, he says. 

As Benay explains, Vermonters who 
don't belong to that commu- 
nity may have trouble appre- 
1 1 11 dating the level of mistrust 
■■■ of mainstream culture that’s 
engrained in the Abenaki 
people. That leeriness dates back to the 
1920s and the legacy of Vermont’s t 


I know my limits,” she says. “If genics movement, which was devastat- 
ing to the native population. As a result, 
Benay says, even Abenaki who work at 
local mental-health agencies might be 
reluctant to “make that call” to a facility 
run by mainstream white culture. 
Instead, he says, community n 


emony, because half the time they don't 
even recognize what you're saying.” 

Unfortunately, Whitebear says, she 
sometimes hears about someone's dis- 


jnly from their family members, bers typically seek out Whitebear o 


after that person has 
committed suicide. 
In those circum- 
stances, a parent 
or sibling may call 
her seeking spiri- 
tual guidance, or an 
interpretation of 
a recurring dream 
about the loved one. 
The Abenaki, she 
explains, believe that 
the spirit of some- 
one who has taken 


I HAVE KNOWLEDGE, 


RACHEL WHITEBEAR 
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i life 


is trapped between 
two worlds and must ask the Creator’s 
forgiveness before moving on. In those 
cases, Whitebear says, families ask her 
for help, even when they have no idea 
how she’ll address the problem. 

“This is all new to them. They've lost 
their ways,” Whitebear says. “I don’t 
mean that in a bad way. They are so as- 
similated in white society. They know 
something should be done in their cul- 
ture, but they don’t know what.” 

Why would someone in crisis who 
knows nothing about his or her Native 
American heritage call Whitebear, 
rather than a mental-health or drug- 
treatment agency? 

“We’re taught to not air our dirty 
laundry,” suggests Brenda Gagne, an 
Abenaki tribal member who runs the 
Circle of Courage, an after-school pro- 
gram in Swanton that teaches children 
about Abenaki traditions. "Rachel does 
great work. She always gives back to 
the Creator and has always been there 
when I needed her.” 

Jeff Benay, 61, is director of the feder- 
ally funded Indian Education Program 
in Franklin County and the former long- 
time chair of the Governor’s Advisory 


find themselves di- 
rected to her. Benay 
personally knows of 
one young girl who’s 
been in “crisis upon 

having lost brothers 
to cancer and suicide. 
He says she reached 
out to Whitebear, 
who instantly made 
herself available. 

“Rachel lives this. 
She walks this and 
breathes this,” Benay 


. “And o 




meet her, you realize she’s the real deal.” 

For her part, Whitebear is happy to 
help however she can. And, she notes, 
not all her calls come from people in 
crisis. Sometimes she’s asked to of- 
ficiate at a baby-naming ceremony 
along the Missisquoi River or to say a 
prayer at the bedside of a dying rela- 
tive. Recently, she even heard from a 
woman who was freaked about a mouse 
infestation in her home. Regardless of 
callers’ needs, Whitebear says, she 
tries to be there for them and not make 
it about herself. 

"I don’t want to hold myself out as 
‘Rachel Whitebear, Medicine Woman,’ 
she says. “I'm not going to write books 
or stand on a mountain shouting out my 
name. I’m very innocuous. I blend in 
with everybody. But I have knowledge, 
and I'm willing to share it if people need 
me, because I needed it when I was 
younger.” © 

Contact: ken@sevendaysvt.com 
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How They Roll 


Vermont's new roller rink draws a nostalgic clientele — and a new generation 

STORY BY MARGOT HARRISON • PHOTOS BY MATTHEW THORSEN 


I t’s a frigid, seemingly desolate evening in the big-box 
cluster at the mouth of Susie Wilson Road in Essex. 
But inside one of those nondescript buildings, disco 
balls shimmer and colored lights wink to the electro- 
funk pulse of the Gap Band’s “You Dropped a Bomb on 
Me.” Speckled by those lights, five adults on roller skates 
circle the rink in neat formation, doing a synchronized 
shuffle. 

It’s the “Vermont Shuffle,” specifies Gordon Vincent 
of Milton, a shuffler who’s glided to the center of the 
rink to speak to a reporter. He’s teaching the steps to his 
teenage daughter, Savannah Billado-Vincent, who has 
accompanied him to Skateland Vermont this Thursday 
evening. On weekends, Vincent says, the line of shufflers 
can swell to 30 or 40 — many of them friends from way 

Asked who invented the Vermont Shuffle, Vincent 
shrugs. “It’s traditional. Kids taught each other.” 

Tradition means something at Skateland Vermont, a 
brand-new roller rink — it opened on December 26 — with 
an old-school ethos. Many of the experienced skaters who 
whip around the 80-by-180-foot cement floor on quads 
— four-wheeled skates — are middle-aged parents and 
professionals. They have vivid memories of skating, dating 
and recreating on roller rinks during their 1980s heyday, 
and now they’re eager to share the experience with their 

Many of these Gen Xers mention the 2000 closing of 
Vermont's last rink — Williston’s Skateland — as a sad day 
in their lives. They talk about traveling to New York and 
New Hampshire for a smooth floor to spin their wheels. 
And they express gratitude to Scott Perren, Skateland 
Vermont's owner, for getting them rolling again. 

Though Perren has a family connection to the original 
Skateland's owners, the new business is a separate entity. 
Like the old one, it's a family affair. Perren's wife, Jennifer, 
and his daughter, Kristina Hermanson, manage the place. 
Scott and Jennifer’s 8-year-old son, Aiden, started skating 
when the rink floor was laid and hasn’t stopped. 



“I love it,” he says, demonstrating rapid footwork 
typical of “roller jam” — essentially break dancing on 
skates — in the snack bar. “I like how you can dance and 
do whatever you want.” 

The soft-spoken Perren pere seems to be everywhere 
in the rink at once — in the rental shop selling quads to a 
customer, in the DJ booth or zipping across the rink floor 
with elan. (He has a competitive background in artistic 
skating, the rolling equivalent of figure skating.) 


Hermanson says opening the rink was her dad’s dream: 
"He’s had this vision for a long time. We all thought that he 
was crazy, but he's seen it through." 

Permitting and building of the new structure took 
three years. While the multipart development met some 
opposition, according to the Essex Reporter, Skateland's 
Facebook page — currently above 10,000 likes — reflected 
the community’s support and anticipation. 

During Skateland’s first week, Hermanson says, about 
4,000 people came through its doors, and weekends still 
sell out The rink has a capacity of 642, but the Perrens cap 
the number of skaters at 450, with one “skate guard” to 
oversee every 150 patrons. Theme nights, 18-plus nights, 
skating lessons and birthday parties are all in the works. 

In the fluorescent-bright snack bar, which contrasts 
with the disco atmosphere of the rink proper, AmyBeth 
Fredricksen of Essex and her two daughters are preparing 
for their skate. “Roller-skating was a big part of my social 
life back in the ’80s," Fredricksen says. Now she has a “goal 
to skate backwards by the time I’m 50. I’m 44, but I think 
I can do it!” 

Fredricksen's teenage daughter has special needs, she 
says, adding, “This is a godsend for us. It’s a place where 
the whole family can go. Everyone’s having fun, everyone’s 

That’s anoft-heard refrain at Skateland. Melissa Whitney, 
taking a break from skating with her friend, Emilee Barron, 
remembers the role that Williston Skateland played in her 
younger years. “It kept me out of trouble as a kid,” she says. 
“Everybody else was partying; I was there.” 

After the rink closed, Whitney traveled out of state to 
skate and joined the now-defunct Burlington Bombers 
roller-derby league. She’s been going to Skateland Vermont 
four nights a week since it opened — and claims she’s lost 
15 pounds in the process. “Now my kids are getting the 
same experience p did]," Whitney says. 

“We can see where they are and what they’re doing,” 
notes Barron, who’s new to skating and feels safer on in- 
lines. (Skateland rents both types of skate.) 





Tonia Bouchard of Hinesburg, one of 
the Vermont Shufflers, met her husband, 
David, at the first Skateland when she was 
16. Now they’re here with their 17-year- 
old son, Cooper. When the Williston rink 
closed, “it gave us nowhere to hang out," 
says Tonia, who’s wearing her vintage, 
30-year-old quads. 

Vincent likewise says he “grew up” at 
Skateland; now he brings his daughter to 
die Essex rink. Virtually all the parents 
Seven Days talks to note with approval that 
Skateland is a screen-free oasis, thanks to 
its no-cellphones policy. 

The kids don’t seem to mind. “I bring 
a lot of friends here," Savannah Billado- 
Vincent says. “They put down their phones 
and make new friends.” Cooper Bouchard 
says he likes getting a calf workout and 
listening to “older music.” 

“He's already met quite a few girls 
here!” his mom teases. 

Indeed, given the roller rink’s classic 
combination of disco, sport and danger- 
induced adrenaline infusion — particularly 
for skaters who haven’t yet figured out 
how to stop — its role as community 


matchmaker can’t be underestimated. 
Clint Wheeler, a former Green Mountain 
Derby Dames coach, recalls why he 
learned to skate as a kid; “I realized it’s a 
really good way to get girls." 

If that's true, Wheeler’s son, Shane, 
should do well in that department. A 
veteran of jam skating competitions, he 
circles the floor rapidly, deftly cross- 
stepping past the cautious, heavy-footed 
beginners. 

Before Skateland, “I used to skate on 
the wood floor," Shane says. “I’d push all 
the furniture out.” Growing up in a state 
without a rink, how’d he learn his jam 
moves? YouTube, of course. 

Kyle Elliott is a different kind of 
'jammer” — he skates for the Mean 
Mountain Boys, the local men’s roller- 
derby team. Derby dames and dudes 
have a significant presence at Skateland, 
coexisting with shufflers, roller jammers 
and newcomers who are just struggling to 
get around the rink. (The beginner’s secret 
to not falling over backward on quads? 
Bend your knees and skate like a penguin, 
say the experienced skaters.) 


While some derby veterans say they got 
involved in the rough-and-tumble sport 
mainly to keep roller-skating, Elliott has 
a different background — ice hockey. He 
comes to Skateland to practice, he says, but 
also “to get away from everything. I just 
shut everything out." 

Helping to maintain that hermetic 
ambiance is Mike Wilhide in the D J booth. 
It's his job to instruct the skaters to reverse 
direction once a night — and then, after a 
few songs, to send them back in the usual 
counterclockwise circuit 

When it comes to requests, “everybody 
loves the ’80s,” says Wilhide, whose 
resume includes a long list of local radio 
stations. “That’s one of our biggest things.” 

Young Cooper Bouchard glides up to 
the window to request Stevie Wonder. 
'You need to change songs,” says Wilhide, 
shaking his head in mock disapproval, 
“That’s the only song you want to skate 
to!” Granted, not everybody has retro 
tastes; The current No. 1 requested song at 
Skateland, says Wilhide, is "Uptown Funk” 
by Mark Ronson. 

When 10 p.m. rolls around, the snack 
bar stops grilling, and glaring lights 
snap on over the rink floor. The mirror 
balls still dangle from the ceiling, but 
gone are the hypnotic light patterns 
that make Skateland feel like an eternal 
prom circa 1985. The Vermont Shuffle 
is just a memory until the next session, 
when Vincent will once again work with 
his daughter on mastering the tricky 
crossover. 

Roller disco may seem like an unlikely 
common ground for adults who remember 
when “1999” was on the charts and kids 
who barely remember the 20th century. 
But at Skateland, it works. “He’s sharing 
his childhood with me,” says Billado- 
Vincent of her dad, “and I’m sharing my 
memories with him.” ® 

INFO 



Punjabi at the Pump 

Seasoned Traveler: Rickie's Indian Restaurant 



A fter a recent weekend in 
Boston, Eva Guraprecht 
decided to return home to 
Adamant early to avoid an 
encroaching storm. When she hit the 
road, though, she found it covered in 
black ice. “I was utterly exhausted,” 
she recalls of the drive. "I had a cat 
that was going insane in the car, and 
I actually pulled over to call Rickie’s. 
I thought somehow this hell of a day 
might be reprieved if I could actually 

Some Indian food, that is. The 
“Rickie’s” from which Gumprecht 
sought deliverance is Rickie's Indian 
Restaurant in South Barre, an establish- 
ment hidden inside Rickie’s Shell & Deli 
on Route 14. The only exterior hint of 


the fragrant fare within is a handwrit- 
ten sign beneath a neon advertisement 
for Bud Light. “Serving Indian food 
everyday!” it announces in pink, orange 
and green print. “Tandoori fresh naan 
bread!” 

The first statement isn’t quite true. 
Owners Gary and Kelly Singh actually 
take Sunday off from preparing their 
Punjabi menu. But their schedule didn’t 
stop them from fixing something up for 
Gumprecht on her stressful Sunday — 
and she’s not the only local taking notice 
of the couple’s kindness and their arrest- 
ing cuisine. 

The restaurant owes its very exis- 
tence to the Singhs' desire to please 
their new neighbors. The couple 
moved from Michigan four years ago 


with their three daughters and one son 
(Rickie is the youngest daughter) to be 
closer to Kelly’s siblings who live in 
Winooski. After they bought 
the gas station, it wasn 
long before customers 
began asking if the 
couple would con- 
sider adding Indian 
dishes to the Shell’s \ 
basic deli offerings. “A lot 
of people were request 
ing it in the beginning, su 
we said, ‘Let’s start with once a 
week,”' Gary recalls. 

Unlikely as it may sound, Rickie’s is 
actually not the first gas-station-based 
Indian restaurant in Vermont. Jia Indian 
Restaurant has plied Rutland diners 



with mango lassi and gulab jamun for 

The Singhs' new venture prospered, 
too. What started as a few dishes 
:Very Thursday quickly ex- 
panded to service on Tuesday 
and Thursday. And demand 
kept growing. Gary says he 
realized that to offer the 
kind of full-scale Indian menu 
regulars were hoping for, he’d 
need a kitchen to match. That 
meant adding a tandoor, the 900- 
degree clay oven central to his family’s 
native Punjabi cuisine. In August, the 
kitchen passed state inspection, and 
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The Main 
Event 

NEW PIZZERIA TO OPEN 
IN MORRISVILLE 
There’s a new slice coming 
to Lamoille County. When 
it opens next month at 
53 Lower Main Street in 
Morrisville, pizza on main 
will sling traditional New 
York-style pies (whole or by 
the slice), entrees, subs and 
other snacks. 

Co-owners michael jansen 
and marisa menendez grew up 
in Westchester County, N.Y., 
a stone's throw north of the 
Bronx, which is one of the 
city's last remaining Italian 
strongholds. After 9/11, 
Menendez headed north 
and settled in Stowe. She 
says she always missed the 
small-town pizzerias she 
grew up with. “My favorite 
food in the whole wide 
world is pizza," she tells 
Seven Days via phone. 

Though the area is 
home to other pizza shops, 
Menendez wasn't finding 
what she craved. “I can't 
tell you how many times I’d 
be shopping in Morrisville 
and I'd want to grab a quick 
slice, and it just wasn't 
there.” When she started 
exploring the idea of open- 
ing a pizzeria, she realized 
she wasn’t alone. “I think 
it’s something that the com- 
munity really wants,” she 
says. When Jansen moved 


to Vermont a couple of years 
ago, the two began crafting 
their business model. 

A year ago, Menendez 
started making regular trips 
to New York, where she 
apprenticed at a friend’s 
restaurant. Both she and 
Jansen learned how to make 
traditional fresh, New York- 
style crust from scratch, as 
well as calzone, Stromboli, 
salads, sandwiches and 
pastas. 

Besides the obvious, 

Pizza on Main will serve 
entrees such as baked ziti, 
stuffed shells and penne 
alia vodka, and a selection 
of subs called “wedges,” in 
the standard Westchester 
parlance, on bread shipped 
up from Arthur Avenue in 
the Bronx. Stromboli and 
calzone will be available 
with the usual pepperoni or 
sausage, as well as with non- 
traditional fillings such as 
Buffalo chicken and chicken 
Parm. Jansen and Menendez 
will make it all from scratch, 
and say they plan to buy as 
local as possible. 

The two hope their 
25-seat restaurant — with 
delivery service — will 
become a vital part of 
their adopted community. 
“It's not Marisa’s Pizza or 
Michael’s Pizza,” Menendez 
says. “It’s Pizza on Main.” 

And the spot on Main is 
significant: It's the site of 
the old Arthur’s Department 


Store, which closed in 2010 
after nearly 40 years in 
business. Though the new 
business will in no way 
resemble the old, Jansen 
says he’s looking to keep 
alive the spirit of that town 
anchor. “The last week 
Arthur’s was open, we saw 
this video [looking back at 
its history]. That video, it 
just tugged on my heart,” he 
says. “People need a place 
like Arthur’s, and we're 
looking to bring that back.” 

— H.P.E. 

Hot 

Commodities 

NATURAL FOOD STORE OPENS 

In 1993, MICHAEL HUGHES 
opened Commodities 
Natural Market in New 
York’s East Village, the 
sequel to a Tribeca store his 
parents had once owned. 
More than 20 years later, 
he and wife audra hughes 
are opening their second 
store late this week. While 
it bears the same name as 
the Manhattan store, which 
the couple still owns, the 
new CNM is located at the 
city's attitudinal opposite — 
Stowe’s Mountain Road. 


“We have always loved 
Stowe. We decided it was 
ultimately where we would 
raise our family,” Audra 
Hughes explains. It took 
12 years of dreaming and 
eight years of searching for 
a space for their market 
before the family sold their 
house in New Jersey last 
spring and relocated to 
Vermont. Before long, the 


site they sought material- 
ized at 512 Mountain Road, 
formerly Oxygen Yoga & 
Pilates. 

While the market special- 
izes in organic and local 
products, Audra emphasizes 
that doesn’t mean "unneces- 
sarily expensive” fare. “We’re 
not taking that big a markup," 
she says. “As a resident, [I 
find that] organic food in 
general is so expensive up 

Basics such as produce 
and Vermont cheese fill the 
shelves, but local specialties 
have their place, too. A filling 
station offers both aqua vitea 

KOMBUCHA and ROOKIE'S ROOT 

beer on tap. Stowe’s pk coffee 
will operate a pop-up shop 
in the store, while brave 
coffee & tea’s beans will be 
available in the bulk section. 

Though the space is too 
small to contain a kitchen 
of its own, MICHAEL KLOETI 
of MICHAEL'S ON THE HILL in 

Waterbury Center will send 
over prepared foods, includ- 
ing quiches, spinach pies 
and “amazing hand pies” 
to fill the grab-and-go case, 
Hughes says. 

Besides stocking local 
goods, the Hugheses are fit- 


ting right in to their adopted 
neighborhood by partnering 
with Efficiency Vermont to 
make the store optimally 
energy efficient. They’ll send 
their organic food scraps to 
Waterbury’s grow compost of 

VERMONT. 
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International 
Crepe Day 

Monday, Feb. 2!!1 

Free Nutella Crepes! 

5pm-close 
Valid at the Waterfront 
and Montpelier locations. 
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GREAT TUNES. 
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saw it in... 
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REGIONAL DINNERS 
ARE BACK!! 

nj In 

In addition to our regular menu 

3 courses for $35 

Jan 27-30 Campania 
Feb 3-6 Tuscany 
Feb 10-13 Marche 
Feb 17-20 Sicily 
Feb 24-27 Piemonte 
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for details 



BAR & SHOP 


Drink Shop Learn 

Mondays 

50% off food in the bar 

Tuesdays - Live Music 

Wednesdays 
30% off bottles 
of wine in the bar 

Thursdays 
$6 glasses of 
sparking wine 

126 College St., Burlington 
vinbarvt.com 

Wine Shop Mon-Sat from 1 1 
Wine Bar Mon-Sat from 4 



Punjabi at the Pump 

Rickie’s began serving from 11 a.m. to 6 
p.m., Monday through Saturday. 

The Singhs have yet to buy a single ad 
for their tiny restaurant, yet Gary says the 
Indian food now accounts for about half 
of his food sales. The rest of that revenue 
comes from the sandwiches, mozzarella 
sticks and other American staples left 
over from the gas station’s former life as 
D&D Smokehouse Deli. Meat products 
from Vermont Smoke and Cure, which 
had its headquarters right in back of the 
Shell station until the company moved 
to Hinesburg in 2012, also attract those 
looking for American fare. 

The Granite City has a long history 
of welcoming immigrants and embrac- 
ing their cultures. At Rickie’s, one sees 
that attitude in action. On a recent 
Wednesday, an older man with a rough, 
rural look pats Gary on the chest as he 
waits for his food at one of the long 
tables facing a TV tuned to CNN. “I’m 
a good man, but you're the best man I 
know,” he tells the gas-station owner. 

Gumprecht, a former New Yorker 
and Bostonian, has noted the local sup- 
port for the Singhs. “I'm sure a lot of 
people there haven’t even had Indian 
food before," she says. “The farmers 
are sitting there eating their ‘weird’ 
food. It's definitely not red-flannel hash, 
thank God.” 


The couple’s personalities may help 
them win over diners — whether expe- 
rienced with Indian food or not — but 
their way with flavors seals the deal. 
While eldest daughter Shilpa staffs the 
deli counter, Kelly spends her hours in 
the back kitchen when she's not running 
the Shell register. 


THE FARMERS ARE SITTING 
THERE EATING THEIR “WEIRD" 
FOOD. IT’S DEFINITELY NDT 



EVA GUMPRECHT 


Back in northern India, Kelly recalls, 
her mother taught her to make vegetar- 
ian dishes. “I learned all the vegetables 
from her,” she says. ‘‘Back then, most 

Kelly and Gary grew up Hindu, in a 
culture where meat was traditionally 
taboo but rapidly becoming less so. “From 
my generation, we started eating it, but 
my grandmother's generation, they were 
all vegetarians,” explains Gary. Kelly 
learned to prepare lamb and chicken from 
her father, who ate flesh freely. 

Both parents taught her well. On the 
vegetarian side, Kelly makes the farmer 
cheese for her saag paneer from scratch. 


While many versions of the pureed spin- 
ach stew turn gray from overcooking, 
hers is a deep emerald. By turns soft and 
chewy, the paneer accounts for as much 
of the dish, served in a black plastic con- 
tainer, as the spinach. No skimping on 
protein here. The only thing that breaks 
up the patchwork of green and white is 
an occasional red chunk of chile, which 
generates lip-tingling heat. 

On the omnivorous side, Kelly's 
father would be proud of her lamb curry. 
Vermonters should take note: This is the 
real deal. In a thick, brick-red stew, nubs 
of garlic and green chile bob around 
chunks of supple lamb. On top, sprigs 
of cilantro lighten up the rich, spicy 
concoction. 

Spicy, indeed. While the curry may 
leave only diners with the most sensitive 
palates gasping for water, even those 
with a yen for heat won’t complain. 
Gar)' admits that he keeps the spice level 
milder than his family would prefer, but 
he’s happy to up the ante for guests who 
can handle it. 

Not surprisingly, the eminently ap- 
proachable-sounding butter chicken is 
the top seller among Rickie’s customers 
who are still learning the basics of well- 
spiced Indian cuisine. “It’s not too much 
spicy,” Gary reasons. “It’s sweet with a 
little kick in there.” 

For a real slap of spice, the Singhs 
will cook up a chicken vindaloo. That 
and several other dishes, including aloo 
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f I side dishes 


Crumbs 

LEFTOVER FOOD NEWS 
On February 13, 
Middlebury’s Vermont 

FOLKUFE CENTER Will host 

a daylong Valentine's 
Day event called 
Love Chocolate, Love 
Stories. The chocolate 
component involves a 
“friendly competition” 
with categories for 
both professionals and 
amateurs. Within each 
division, sweets special- 
ists can compete in both 
baked and non-baked 
(confectionery) catego- 
ries. Registration forms 
are due by February 9 
and available at Vermont 
folklifecenter.org. 

On the 13th, attendees 
can share their love 
stories between 10 a.m. 
and 5 p.m., with the 
option to record them for 


posterity in the center’s 
studio. While sweets will 
be available all day, an 
official tasting session 
from 5 to 7 p.m. will 
accompany story sharing 
in the gallery. 


The NEW ENGLAND CULINARY 

institute will offer an 
opposing perspective this 
Valentine's Day. Instead 
of chocolate, a special 
prix-fixe dinner served 
on February 14 will focus 
on vanilla. Executive 
chef jean-louis gerin has 
enlisted top importer 
Victor Duprey of Prova 
to bring vanilla in its 
varied forms to Vermont. 

The pair will host 
the five-course dinner 

Montpelier. “It’s savory 
vanilla from A to Z," 
Gerin says with excite- 
ment. Well, not literally. 


After courses such as 
seared scallops with 
Tahitian vanilla powder 
and pork belly with 
Madagascar vanilla- 
lobster bisque foam, the 
meal will end with three 
desserts, each showcas- 
ing a different vanilla- 
growing region. 

Those who are 
seeking a V-Day meal 
with a little more variety 

love with vanilla — can 
go next door to neci on 
main for four-course 
dinners on February 13 
and 14. Each course will 
feature options such as 
seared foie gras with 
compressed apples or 
house-cured salmon with 
cucumber gelee. 



gobi and the mashed-eggplant classic 
baingan bharta, can be served with an 
hour’s notice. Most of the menu is avail- 
able ready to go for $8.99 until 2 p.m. 
After that, entrees such as paneer tikka 
masala or aloo chole cost $10.99 — and 
all are accompanied by homemade mint 
raita and tangy, raisin-flecked tamarind 
chutney. 

A skillful home cook might be able 
to make an excellent Indian stew with 
enough practice and the right spices, but 
most lack the secret ingredient: a tandoor. 
The Singhs use theirs to their advantage 
to produce the flakiest, most tender naan 
this reporter has had in years. The ghee- 
brushed bread alone is worth the trip, but 
why not pair it with an order of chicken 
tikka? The chunks of gingery, yogurt- 
marinated chicken are edged with char 
from the tandoor, the taste of fire lending 
them a hint of danger. 

The Singhs admit there’s a measure 
of risk to their business. Besides having 
made the major investment of the tan- 
door, they must take frequent trips to 
New York for hard-to-find spices. For 
now, Kelly bears the brunt of the cook- 
ing because the family hasn’t found a 
worthy cook to share her labors. 

Gary has searched in New York for 
a young Indian immigrant with the 


requisite talents but has failed to attract 
one to Vermont, he says. He's loath to 
teach an American the skills, fearing that 
he’ll have to start from scratch. “When 
you grow up with the spices, you know 
what they are. Some things you just can’t 
teach, especially the taste,” he argues. 

When Rickie’s is finally able to hire 
another cook, the increased labor force 
may mean even better news for lovers of 
Indian grub. Besides the gas station, the 
Singhs own the adjacent space that was 
once Vermont Smoke and Cure. Gary 
says that if Rickie’s proves to be popular 
enough, he'll expand the restaurant into 
that additional area. “We'll see how the 
demand is,” he says with a hopeful rise 

As the people behind some of central 
Vermont's biggest flavors, the Singhs 
have every reason to be confident. And 
for travelers like Gumprecht, to whom 
flavorful road food can mean the differ- 
ence between a good day and a bad one, 
an expanded Rickie's might just be a 
lifesaver. © 

Contact: alice@sevendaysvt.com 
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Succulent 

Scrapbook 


Preserving Cambridge's local lore, one recipem a 

BY HANNAH PALMER EGAN 


L ike poetry, dance or visual art, It’s an ode to one working-class town’s 
food has a story to tell. But unlike gustatory tendencies — part cookbook, 
other forms of expression, food part scrapbook. And even to someone 
reveals a vernacular tale — a not from Cambridge, its recipes and 
living history. A plate of food reflects photos — tum-of-the-century shots 
the economic and social 


status of those making 
it: their habits, the ways 
they celebrate and the 
ways they mourn. 

In late December 2014, 
the Cambridge Historical 
Society teamed up with 
Shelburne’s Wind Ridge 
Books of Vermont 


PEOPLE WE HAD NO 


JUSTIN MARSH 


Holsteins pull- 
ing wagons or babies 
wrapped in feather boas 
— are fascinating. 

After finding some 
deteriorating commu- 
nity cookbooks, coeditor 
and CHS board member 
Justin Marsh said he 
wanted to document 


publish Tasteflil Traditions: A Collection his hometown’s heritage. “These books 
of Cambridge History, Memories and were barely hanging on for dear life," he 
Family Recipes. The hefty, well-designed told Seven Days via phone last week “And 
hardcover is filled with recipes and they were filled with these recipes from 
stories submitted by residents and the early 1900s. We wanted to preserve 
compiled from newspapers, personal them so they could live on for another 
collections and community cookbooks, generation.” 



food 



Marsh and coeditor Tamra Higgins, 
who has lived in Jeffersonville for 
nearly three decades, posted submis- 
sion requests in Lamoille County’s 
News & Citizen, on Front Porch Forum 
and on Facebook. 

At first, the community was luke- 
warm, Marsh said: “Another cook- 
book?” some residents asked when he 
told them about the project. “I have 
dozens of cookbooks. I don't need an- 
other,” they told him. But when word 
got out that people’s stories would 
appear alongside the recipes, contri- 
butions began to flood in. 


Most of them came through word of 
mouth. “[Since] we’re a historical soci- 
ety,” Marsh said, “we have some mem- 
bers who are not as techy. For them, it 
was having phone conversations with 
their friends. It’s that old-school phone- 
train network.” The responses spanned 
far beyond the town’s borders, which 
encompass the villages of Cambridge 
and Jeffersonville. 



“We got stories from people we had 
no idea even existed,” Marsh said. Folks 
from as far as Florida and the Carolinas 
— with roots or family in Cambridge — 
sent along old scraps of paper. “The stu ff 
we collected ranged from really faded 
old photographs to copies of really old 
faded photographs, newspaper scraps,” 
Marsh said. “Lots of the [newspaper ar- 
ticles] were cutouts, and we didn’t know 
the dates or even what newspaper they 

For months, the editors sleuthed 
out sources for each piece. “There 
was an element of guessing,” Marsh 
conceded, "and process of elimina- 
tion. Like, that was in the Burlington 
Free Press, and this is in the exact 
same typeface. We were working as 
librarians and archivists. It was defi- 
nitely a new process for us.” 

Marsh’s grandmother, Roberta 
Marsh, is a retired CHS board member 
who has lived in Cambridge since 1952. 
She said she enjoyed stringing history 
together, connecting the dots between 
a dish gleaned from a primary source 
and something obtained from a sec- 
ondary source, such as a newspaper or 
cookbook. 
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MAKE CHOCOLATE WITH US 

WINTER BREAK COOKING CLASSES FOR KIDS 

Sign up for the week and get a class free! 





TIME IS 
ALMOST UP. 



OPEN ENROLLMENT ENDS ON 
FEB. 15 th 2015. 

Open Enrollment is when you can enroll in a plan or make 
changes to your existing plan. Have questions or not sure what 
to do next? We'll connect you to local, in-person support. 


VERMONT IN PERSON, ONLINE AND 
&AS HEALTH ON THE PHONE. 

CONNECT 1 . a 5 S .oQo.o*nn/Toii.PBm 



CONSOLIDATED ELECTRICAL DISTRIBUTORS 

D/B/A CED/INNER CITY SUPPLY 

ELECTRICAL WHOLESALER 

NOW OPEN! 

AT: 102 ARCHIBALD STREET 
BURLINGTON, VT 05401 
802-652-4123 

Monday-Friday, 7am-3pm 

REPRESENTING LEADING ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURERS 

Panasonic RAB jSWjLn, 

BBJ PHILIPS m SQUARED $J 
Cooper Lighting Bussmann 

E E.T-I\I 



At one point, the elder Marsh said 
she was digging through a cache of 
100-year-old newspapers at the library, 
looking for something on the Hotel 
Melendy (now the Smugglers Notch Inn 
in Jeffersonville). “People would stay 
at the hotel," she said, “and there was 
this really crude road up through the 
notch, and people would go by horse 
and buggy to the top of the mountain. 
Mrs. Melendy would pack them lunch, 
and one of her favorite things to make 
was this sunshine cake. Then, we were 
going through this old cookbook and 
there it was! This recipe for sunshine 
cake. That kind of thing happened more 

Roberta Marsh said that back in the 
day, the threshold for local news was 
different than it is now: “It was sort of 
like people were writing in their diary. 
Someone got intoxicated and fell down 
and broke their leg, and it would be in the 
paper.” And that’s a good thing since, at 83 
years of age, Roberta Marsh has only re- 
cently realized that she’s an elder — and 
that members of her dwindling gen- 
eration are the last people on Earth who 
would remember some of these stories. 

As the unofficial Cambridge town 
historian, Roberta Marsh said she gets 
calls from people all the time asking 
various things. Sometimes she knows 
the answer, sometimes she doesn’t. 
“There are just so many times when I 
think, Who would know the answer to 
this or that question?" she said. “And the 
[person who would know is] gone. So if 
you don’t put it down on paper, you lose 
all that information.” 

To illuminate and preserve the 
culinary past, here are a few recipes 
annotated as they appear in Tasteful 
Traditions. 


Doughnuts 

This recipe came from Lucy Brewster. 
Lucy and Marion Brewster would have 
used sour milk for the buttermilk and lard 
to fry the doughnuts in. 

1 cup sugar 

1 teaspoon nutmeg or cinnamon 
1/2 teaspoon ginger 

1/2 teaspoon salt 

2 tablespoons oil 
1 cup buttermilk 

1 teaspoon baking soda 

3 cups bread flour, more if needed to 
handle dough 

Canola oil 

Use cast-iron or electric frying pan 
(375-400-degree setting) with about 2-3 
inches of canola oil. 

Combine sugar, nutmeg or cinnamon, 
ginger, and salt Add eggs and stir 
well. Add oil and mix. Holding cup of 
buttermilk over bowl, add baking soda 
to buttermilk and stir. Add to bowl and 
mix. Add flour 1 cup at a time, mixing 
after each addition. Dough should be 
thick enough to handle. 

Spread about one-third of the dough on 
floured surface and cut with doughnut 
cutter. Fry in oil until golden brown, 
remove and drain on paper towels. 
Repeat with remaining two-thirds of 
the dough, until all the doughnuts are 
cooked. 


More food after the 
classifieds section, page 47 




Parker House Rolls 

Recipe submitted by Roberta Marsh. 

Carrie Lease ran a boarding house 
for several pupils living in Belvidere, 
Vermont. My mom, Hersa Potter 
Stockwell, was one. She boarded with 
Carrie, graduating from Cambridge 
High School in 1928. A story she told 
was coming back after a weekend at 
home, they would bring cookies, fudge 
and other treats to snack on throughout 
the week. However Carrie would 
confiscate the treats and dole them out 
at mealtime, insisting she was looking 
out for their welfare! 

1 quart milk 
butter, size of an egg 
one-half cup sugar 

1 cupful yeast 
A little salt 

2 quarts flour 

1/2 teaspoon baiting soda 

Moderate oven (350 degrees) 

Mix thoroughly milk, butter, sugar, 
yeast and salt into two quarts of flour. 
Let stand in a warm place until morning. 
Then add baking soda dissolved in a 
little water and rise again. Knead again 
at about four o'clock to have warm for 
supper. Cut into biscuits and rise again. 
Bake 20 minutes. 


Impossible Quiche 

Recipe contributed by Nancy Nagel. 

1 cup Swiss cheese, shredded 
1/3 cup onion, finely chopped 

Bacon, shrimp, crab, SPAM or other 
meat of choice, cooked and diced 

2 cups milk 

1/2 cup Bisquick 
4 eggs 

1/4 teaspoon salt 

Set oven at 350 degrees. Lightly grease a 
10-inch pie plate. 

Sprinkle cheese, onion and diced cooked 
meat over the bottom of the plate. Place 
remaining ingredients in the blender 
and blend on high for one minute. Pour 
into pie plate. Bake 50-55 minutes or 
until knife comes out clean. Let stand 
five minutes before cutting. © 

Contact: hannah@sevendaysvt.com 

INFO 
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’Qedgian y feadltlon 
.Meets 'Vermont Cfccrfet 


Presenting the latest from 
our Farmhouse Series, a 
hopped-up Belgian pale ale. 
Now available in 6-packs 
exclusively in Vermont. 









Common Language 


While Helen Keller’s story has taken many incarnations, dance is a fitting 
medium for portraying the blind and deaf woman who communicated with 
physical gestures. Thodos Dance Chicago explores Keller’s relationship with 
her longtime teacher, Anne Sullivan, in A Light in the Dark. Created by award- 
winning choreographers Ann Reinking and Melissa Thodos, the piece evokes "an 
old-fashioned storytelling art not often seen in choreography today,” according 
to the Chicago Tribune. As the story unfolds onstage, Keller transforms from 
a disconnected child into one able to participate in the world around her, an 
emotional journey exquisitely expressed through dance. 

THODOS DANCE CHICAGO 



The Beat 
Goes On 

To say Terri Lyne Carrington has 
rhythm is an understatement. Born 
into a musical family, the Grammy 
Award-winning jazz drummer 
nabbed a full scholarship to the 
Berklee College of Music when 
she was just 11 years old. At 18, 
Carrington headed to New York 
City, honing her craft alongside 
Pharoah Sanders, David Sanborn 
and other jazz greats. Later gigs 
included a stint on “The Arsenio 
Hall Show” and appearances 
with Herbie Hancock and Dizzie 
Gillespie. The percussionist 
anchors a tribute to Duke Ellington 
that reimagines his 1963 album, 
Money Jungle, by interweaving 
improvisation with blues, jazz and 
Afro-Cuban arrangements. 


TERRI LYNE CARRINGTON QUARTET 

Friday, January 30, 8 p.m., at Flynn MainStage in Bur 


rlington. $15-40. 


FRI.30 1 MUSIC 




NATIONAL HERO 


On the Rise 

Singer-songwriter Ashley Sofia 
has “big-time star” written all 
her. The 23-year-old native 
of Ticonderoga, N.Y., grew up on a 
steady diet of Joni Mitchell, Neil 
Young and Johnny Cash, and it shows 
in her songwriting. Heralded as a 
“reincarnation of the Laurel Canyon 
folk-rock sound” by No Depression, 
Sofia channels the 1960s and 70s on 
her debut album, Love and Fury. 

Graced with vocals and stage 
presence beyond her years, the 
timeless talent belts out what 
she describes as “poems set to 
music” alongside her mentor, 
Bryan Kennedy. 


I n Zimbabwe, Oliver Mtukudzi is a cultural icon. "Tuku as he's known 
to fans, has more than 50 albums and dozens of awards to his 
name, along with a reputation for redefining the country's music. 
Backed by his band the Black Spirits, 62-year-old Mtukudzi defies his 
age with hard-hitting guitar licks and infectious dance moves. Singing 
in English as well as Zimbabwean languages Shona and Ndebele, the 
energetic performer relays powerful sociopolitical messages, capturing 
the struggles of his people in insightful lyrics. Equal parts entertaining 
and educational, the cross-cultural star continues to wow audiences 
the world over. 
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PENGUIN 

JPLUIj fif 


JOIN SPECIAL OLYMPICS VERMONT 
FOR THE 20TH ANNIVERSARY PENGUIN PLUNGE! 
FEBRUARY 7 • WATERFRONT PARK, BURLINGTON 


FOR REGISTRATION, CONTESTS AND PRIZES, VISIT 

PENGUINPLUNGE.ORG 


p I® >tf' n| ty m n Su t St.y 






HIGHGATE STORY HOUR: Budding bookworms 



MAY'S MUSIC & MOVEMENT: Energetic children 



MOVING & GROOVING WITH CHRISTINE: Two- to 



ONE-ON-ONE TUTORING: Students in grades T 



language 


ENGLISH ASA SECOND LANGUAGE CLASS: 



ITALIAN CONVERSATION GROUP: Parla ItaOano? 



talks 


ARMCHAIR TRAVEL SERIES: ARIZONA: An infor- 



t heater 



SLAM!: SPOKEN WORD POETRY: An open mic 



THU. 29 

agriculture 

VERMONT FARM SHOW: See WED.2S. 9 a.m.-4 p.m. 


CREATE FOR A CAUSE: Artist Carolyn Crotty hosts 



WINE & WATERCOLOR: Painters loosen up with 



business 

STRATEGY FOR SUCCESS SERIES: 'YOUR 
SMARTPHONE IS SMART BUSINESS': Dave 



seminars 

DIGITAL MARKETING WORKSHOP: Media consul- 



comedy 




community 

MILTON ROUTE 7 TRANSPORTATION STUDY: Area 







LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT S 


environment 

CLIMATE CHANGE READING & DISCUSSION 


BACON THURSDAY: Jim Thompson entertains cos- 

cash bar. Info, 229-2090. 


'APPROACHING THE ELEPHANT: . 

follows. Latchis Hotel &Theater, Brattleboro, 7 p.m. 
$8-10; free Tor students. Info, 748-2600. 

COMMUNITY CINEMA: THE OPIATE EFFECT: 

7-6:30 p.m. Free. Info. 893-1009. 

'KUMIKO. THE TREASURE HUNTER': When a 


Burlington, 7 p.m. $5-8. Info, 660-2600. 

'LITTLE JERUSALEM': Archival images and 

THROWBACK MOVIE: 'ONE FLEW OVER THE 
CUCKOO'S NEST': Jack Nicholson stars in the 1975 

Town Hall Theatre, 7:30-9:30 p.m. I 
457-3981. 


WINE TASTING: Cheers! Sips of newly released 
$20; preregister. Info, 253-5742. 


health & fitness 


kids 

LEGO CLUB: Brightly colored interlocking blocks in- 
Colchester 4-5 p.m. Free. Info, 264-5660 
LITTLEBITS CLUB: Tlnkerers in grades 3 through 

ited space. Info. 878-4918. 

MIDDLEBURY PRESCHOOL STORY TIME: Little 

Middlebury. 10:30-11:15 a.m. Free. Info, 388-4095. 
MUSIC WITH DEREK: Kiddos up to age 8 shake out 

878-4918. 

PRESCHOOL STORY TIME: Tales, crafts and activi- 

a.m. Free: preregister. Info, 264-5660. 

SPANISH MUSICAL KIDS: Amigos ages 1 to 5 learn 

Burlington. 10:30-11:15 a.m. Free. Info. 865-7216. 
YOGA WITH DANIELLE: Toddlers and preschool- 
Buttered Noodles. Wllllston. 10 a.m. Free. Info. 

music 

ADIRONDACK WIND ENSEMBLE: A percussion-cen- 

Hall, SUNY Plattsburgh, N.Y., 4 & 6 p.m, $10: free for 
students with ID. Info, 518-564-2470. 

RANI ARBO & DAISY MAYHEM: The foursome 

1800s to the present. Casella Theater. Castleton 
State College, 7 p.m. $10-15. Info. 468-1119. 

SOUND BATH: EARTH GONG. DIDGERIDOO ft 
SINGING BOWLS: Participants tap into the heal- 

seminars 

HOME WEATHERIZATION WORKSHOP: 


A: THE SAMURAI SWORD WORKOUT: 

Burlington. 6-7 p.m. $10. Info, 578-9243. 


861-9700. P 3 

JAZZERCISE LITE: Adults ages 50 and up break a 

oon. $3-3.50. Info. 876-5087. 


Burlington. 10:30-11:30 a.m. $15. Info. 829-0211. 
PRENATAL YOGA & BARRE: See WED.28. 12:15-1:15 
& 4:30-5:30 p.m. 

'SNEEZES TO SKI JUMPS: TOP 12 HERBS FOR 
WINTER SURVIVAL': Herbalist Heather Irvine 

Montpelier. 6:30-8 p.m. $8-10. Info. 223-1431. 
WINTER ADULT YOGA: YogaFIt instructor Jessica 

School, 6 p.m. $7: preregister. Info, 868-3970. 


MASTERS NATIONAL CROSS-COUNTRY SKI 
CHAMPIONSHIPS: Racers glide across the snow in 

2:30 p.m. $20-120: preregister. Info. 586-7767. 


M .A.G.I.C.: MASCULINITY AND GENDER IDENTITY 

Burlington. 2-3 p.m. Free. Info, 888-492-8218. 


NATIONAL THEATRE LIVE: Murder and mayhem 


FLYMMTi\ ,o,g 

<m H jfc. . , "SCHOOLHOUSE ROCK UVEt~ 


'OR.': See WED.28. 7:30 p.m. 


ADAM ROBINSON: The poet behind the award-win- 


2/1 SU VT STAGE: “OR” : 

FlynnSpace (1/28-2/15) 

2/2 MO Broadway National Tour 

“NICE WORK IF YOU 
CAN GET IT” 

MainStage 

2/4 WE “A FUNNY THING 

HAPPENED ON THE 
WAY TO FRONT 
PORCH FORUM” ; 

The Off Center (2/4-8) 

2/6 FR BRETANO STRING 
QUARTET 

UVM Recital Hall 

Chippendale's 

50 SHADES OF MEN 

Venue Nightclub 

HOTEL VT ICE BAR 

Hotel Vermont (2/6-7) 

2/7 SA CAPITOL STEPS 

MainStage 

BURLINGTON 
CHAMBER ORCH. 

McCarthy Arts Center at SMC - 

5TH ANNUAL 
DANCE SHOWCASE 

Main St. Landing Black Box 

2/13 FP DEATH 
MainStage 

HAWAIIAN GET 
LEID PARTY 

Venue Nightclub 

ON SALE AND COMING SOON 

“Weird" Al Yankovic • Little Big Town • 

Behind the Beautiful Forevers • 

ONE Fashion Event at BTV 


m 

\ CYRILLE AIMEE 
& HER QUARTET 

UVM Recital Hall 

VALENTINE’S DAY 
BASH W/MARIO 

Venue Nightclub 

J “SCHOOLHOUSE” 
ROCK LIVE!” 

MainStage 

E NATALIE 
MACMASTER & 
DONNELL LEAHY 

MainStage 

BIG HEAVY 
WORLD SXSW 

Main St. Landing Black Box 

1 GREGORY PORTER 

MainStage 

i FAURE QUARTET 

UVM Recital Hall 

\ SHANTALA 
SHIVALINGAPPA 

MainStage 

t CRAIG FERGUSON 

MainStage 

KRISTINA WONG 

FlynnSpace 

i GEORGE 
THOROGOOD 

MainStage 

FRED HERSCH TRIO 

FlynnSpace 

ERIC BIBB 

UVM Recital Hall 

\ BRYCE DANCE CO. 
& TOBY MACNUTT 

FlynnSpace 


802-86-FLYNN | 153 Main St., Burlington 


FR1.30 » P.52 
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Audition ‘Dates: 

Fri., Feb. 6, at 6:30 p.m. at 
Stowe High S<hool, 413 Barrows Road. 

Sat., Feb. 7, from 2:30 to 5:30 p.m. I 
and Sun., Feb. S, from 12:30 to 4 p.m. 
at Town Hall Theatre, Akeley Soldiers 
Memorial Building, 67 Main St., Stowe, I 


Callbacks, If needed, will be held Sunday, Feb. 8, 
at 3:30 p.m. at Stowe's Town Hall Tl leatre 

Show Dates: Thurs.-Sat. June 18-July 3 


For additional details and audition 

Auditioners are encouraged to sign up for an 
audition slot by contacting Michelle Miller at 
mlchellelynne.mlller<a>giriall.com. 



O O K S 


BURLINGTON 

February 


SAT 7 STORIES OF MY LIFE: 
HAM KATHERINE PATERSON 



1, & COMMUNITY: 


SAT 21 MURRAY BOOKCHIN'S 
2PM THE NEXT REVOLUTION 

Join Debbie Bookchln for the Wtmont 


i www.phoenixbooks.biz 


FRI. 30 


community 

FRIENDS OF THE ALDRICH PUBLIC LIBRARY 
WINTER BANQUET & AUCTION: Cocktails, hors 

Club. 5:30-9 pun. $25: cas 


SPIN YOUR OWN YARNS ON DROP SPINDLES: 

Montpelier, 5:30-7:30 p.m. $10-12; preregister. Info. 
223-8000. ext. 202. 

THE SOLO WORKSHOP: 'ASSIGNED ALLIES': 

863-5966. 


SNOW FARM WINE DOWN: L 


YOGA CONSULT: Yogis looking to refine their 

EARLY BIRD MATH: One plus one 

a.m.-noon. Free. Inro, 434-3036. 

PIZZA & MOVIE NIGHT: Fairy tales take 

montreal 


fairs &festivals 


BRADFORD WINTER CARNIVAL: Community 


vary. Info. 244-7174. 




COMMUNITY VINYASA WITH CANDACE: Students 

LAUGHTER YOGA: Breathe, clap, chant and giggle! 
Burlington, noon-1 p.m. Free. Info. 999-7373. 


theater 

'DEATH AND TAXES': Whodunit? The Green 



serious_61@yahoo.com. 


FEAST TOGETHER OR FEAST TO GO: Senior citizens 

Montpelier Senior Activity Center, noon-1 p.m. $7-9: 
preregister. Info, 262-6288. 

SKI VERMONT SPECIALTY FOOD TOUR: Skiers and 

Resort, 9 a.m. Cost of lift tickets. Info. 223-2439. 


to. 514-904-1247. 


JOE DRISCOLL 8, SEKOU KOUYATE: A melt- 

roots. ArtsRiot, Burlington. 7:30 p.m. $12-14. Info. 


OLIVER MTUKUDZI AND THE BLACK SPIRITS: 


TERRI LYNE CARRINGTON QUARTET: A jazz- 


outdoors 

FULL MOON SNOWSHOE HIKE: Nature lovers 

10; preregister. Info. 229-6206. 

seminars 

ARCHETYPES AS INNER ALLIES: Participants gain 

Burlington. 5:30-7p.m. $15. Info, 999-2253. 

DESIGNING FLIERS IN GIMP: AN INTRODUCTION: 

FINAL PLANNING WORKSHOP: Representatives 


by playwright Tom Blachly. Jaquith Public 
THE EXTEMPO 'TELL OFF': Storytellers share true 

$10. Info. 244-7174. 

WORDICRAFT: EXPERIMENTAL ART RHYMES: 

by 'Imagine.'' WGOR Radio Station, Goddard College, 


SAT.31 


a.m. $12.50. Info, 658-2433. 


BRADFORD YEAR IN PHOTOS: Photogs set out 
around town to capture images for the 250th an- 
nual winter carnival. Bradford Public Library, 9:30 


CRAFTERS' SALE: Arts and crafts supplies find 

p.m. Free. Info. 247-4295. 


wellness demos and more. Sheraton Hotel & 


Center. 1-2:30 p.m. Free. Info. 223-8140. 

sports 

RAILS FOR RYAN: Winter athletes showcase their 

800-419-4615. 

talks 

FRED WISEMAN: The researcher discusses the 

culinary practices. Missisquoi National Wildlife 
Refuge. Swanton, 6:30-8 p.m 


dance 

STATE BALLET THEATRE OF RUSSIA: Tchaikovsky's 

760-4634. 


SHELDON ELEMENTARY SCHOOL WINTER 


BURLINGTON WINTER FARMERS MARKET: 

10 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info. 310-5172. 






FIND FUTURE DATES + UPDATES AT St 


CHOCOLATE TASTING: Chocoholics sample confec- 

MIDDLESEX CHOCOLATE TASTING: Sweets lovers 

and produced. Nutty Steph's, Middlesex. 2-3 p.m. 
Free. Info. 2ZS-2090. 

RUTLAND WINTER FARMERS MARKET: More than 

Center. Rutland. 10 a.m.-2 p.m. Free. Info. 7S3-7269. 
WINE TASTING: Vino lovers uncork recently 
4-6 p.m. S20; preregister. Info. 253-5742. 


SLEIGH RIDES: Giddyap! Horses trot folks over 

kids 2 and under. Info, 9B5-8442. 

seminars 

INTRODUCTION TO MICROSOFT WINDOWS: An 

'SHARING THE WONDER OF WINTER' EARLY 
CHILDHOOD WORKSHOP: Adults and teens looking 


R.I.P.P.E.D.: See WED.28. 9-10 a.m. 


OROP-IN STORY TIME: Music and books inspire a 

Library, Colchester, 10-10:30 a,m. Free. Info. 
264-5660. 

ONE-ON-ONE TUTORING: See WED.28. 9:30 a.m.-3 
SATURDAY STORY TIME: Captivating narra- 
Middlebury. 10:30-11 a.m. Free. Info. 388-4095. 

SPANISH MUSICAL PLAYGROUP: Tykes up to age 

Wllliston, 10:30 a.m. Free. Info. 878-4918. 

STORY EXPLORERS: WINTER BEARS: How do 

a.m. Free with admission, $9.50-12.50. 


sports 

BOLTON AFTER DARK: When the sun sets, skiers 



WINTER SUNSHINE SERIES: 

THREE LITTLE PIGS': A playful twist 


ALLISON MANN SEPTET: Jazz fans get their nil at 

Church. Montpelier. 7-9 p.m. $15. Info. 223-4712. 
ASHLEY SOFIA: Accompanied by her mentor, Bryan 

7:30-9:30 p.m. $10-12: cash bar. Info. 877-6737. 
hits of the 1930s and 40 to the stage. Holley Hall. 


MIDWINTER CEILIDH: PAN-CELTIC MUSIC & 

Shepherd Lutheran Church. Jericho. 7-8:30 p.m. 


PURE COUNTRY BAND: I 

Peru, N.Y. 1-4 p.m. Donations. Info, 518-643-2309. 


ICE FISHING FESTIVAL: Anglers of all ages lure fish 
1-5 p.m. Free; preregister. Info, 318-1347. 


CRAFTS8URY CROSS-COUNTRY SKI MARATHON: 

$5-120. Info, 586-7767. 

GMDGC ICE BOWL: ICE BUCKET IX: Participants 

Disc Golf Club. Center Chains Disc Golf Course, 

MASTERS NATIONAL CROSS-COUNTRY SKI 
CHAMPIONSHIPS: SeeTHU.29, 9 a.m. 

HOW TO TALK TO KIDS ABOUT RACISM: A fadll- 

theater 

'DEATH AND TAXES': See FRI.30. 
'HENRY IV. PART I' AUDITION: 

'I GOT THIS VOICE. FROM SILENCE TO SONG': 

silence. North End Studio A, Burlington. 7-9 p.m. 
$8-10. Info, 863-6713. 

THE MET LIVE IN HD SERIES: Tenor Vittorio Gngolo 

Town Hall Theater 1 p.m. $10-24. Info, 382-9222. 
Palace 9 Cinemas. South Burlington. 12:55 p,m, 
$22-24. Info. 660-9300. Catamount Arts Center, St. 
Johnsbury. 12:55 p.m. $16-24. Info, 748-2600. 

■OR.': See WED.28, 2 S. 7:30 p.m. 

words 

their collections. Jaquith Public Library, Marshfield, 

LEAGUE OF VERMONT WRITERS WINTER 

South Burlington. 8:30 a.m.-2:30 p.m. $48-55; 



Woods Tea Co 


Pete Sutherland ♦ Howard Wooden ♦ Patti Casey 

imt Saturday, February 7 

7:30 p.m. 


Good Music That's 
Good For You! 


Spruce Peak 


PERFORMING 

Arts Center 


[earX-com 


Outdoor Gear Exchange 

IT'S CLEARANCE SEASON! 

Tons of Discounted 
Ijj | Technical & Casual Clothing! 

if T U 0 P 4 »? 

, }. prAna w m 


icebreaker 

MERINO ^ 


sTREUJ 


37 Church Street! 


Burlington 


(888)15^327 


SAT.31 » P.54 
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SAT.31 « P.53 

NEW VOICES 2015: Six promising writers discuss 

First Universalist Parish. Chester. 2 p.m. $10; limited 
seating. Info, 857-3400. 

TASTEFUL TRADITIONS' BOOK RELEASE PARTY: 


SUN.l 


SEED STARTING: Master gardener Peter Burke 


OK ABC PRACTICE: A: V 


ISRAELI FOLK DANCING: Al 


AMERICAN RED CROSS BLOOD DRIVE: Healthy hu- 

Free. Info, BOO-733-2767. 

fairs &festivals 

BRADFORD WINTER CARNIVAL: See FRI.30. 7 a.m.- 
4:30 p.m. 

WATERBURY WINTERFEST: See FRI.30. 

film 

NOW PLAYING NEWPORT: CHAPLIN FILMS: 

Episcopal Church. Newport 4-6 p.m. $2.50-5. Info. 

food & drink 

COMMUNITY BREAKFAST: The Ladies Auxiliary 


DUMPLINGS FOR THE NEW YEAR: Foodies 

games 

SHRINERS SUPER BINGO: Players with five in a row 
Exposition. Essex Junction. 12:30-5 p.m. $30 for 12 


health & fitness 

NIA WITH SUZY: Drawing from martial arts, dance 

South End Studio. Burlington, 9-10 a.m. $14. Info. 

SUNDAY SANGHA: COMMUNITY ASHTANGA YOGA: 

Info. 224-6183. 

CHILDUGHT YOGA FOR KIOS: Little ones ages 
p.m. Free. Info. 865-7216. 

Graterul Yoga. Montpelier. 4:15-5:15 p.m. $12. Info. 

RUSSIAN PLAYTIME WITH NATASHA: Youngsters 

Info, 764-1810. 




montreal 

'FOREVER PLAID': Directed by Roger Peace, thes- 

S32-50. Inro, 514-739-7944. 

IGLOOFEST: See FRI.30. 

music 


language 

DIMANCHES FRENCH CONVERSATION: Parlez-vo us 


NORTHEAST FIDDLERS ASSOCIATION MEETING: 

outdoors 

CATAMOUNT TRAIL DAY: Skiers get off the beaten 
trail.org for details. Nordic Center. Bolton Valley Ski 
LAKE MANSFIELD HIKE: A snowshoe up Nebraska 

NEWPORT PENGUIN PLUNGE: Participants brave 

SLEIGH RIDES: See SAT.31. 





LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SI 




Don't Let Injuries Keep You Sidelined 


Learn about our Monday afternoon and evening 
Sports Medicine Clinic with Dr. Mahlon Bradley. 


Monday evenings / 3:30pm- 7pm 


Our scheduling allows extra time for sports 
specific evaluation and treatment recommendations, 
with later hours that allow school athletes to 
schedule appointments after school, 
practice or work. 


Services available, if necessary 
• X-rays 

Quick physical therapy referrals 


802-225-3970 

cvmc.org/ortho 


ORTHOPEDICS AND SPORTS MEDICINE / 802-225-3970 

Medical Office Building B, Suite 2-3, 130 Fisher Road, Berlin, VT 05602 


ooo 
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calendar 


_ VOLUNTEERS 
NEEDED 


Compensation available for participants in a year-long 
vaccine study for the Prevention of Dengue Fever. 
Includes 2 dosing visits and brief follow-up visits. 
Adults between the ages of 1 8-50. Earn up to $2030. 


For more information and to schedule a screening, 
leave your name, phone number and a good time to call back. 

656-0013 • UVMVTC@UVM.EDU • UVMVTC.ORG 


NOTICE OF PUBLIC HEARING 


RE GREEN MOUNTAIN POWER'S 
PROPOSED 201 4 IRP 

You are hereby notified that a Hearing Officer of the Public Service Board, 

Kevin Fink, Policy Analyst, will conduct a PUBLIC HEARING on Monday, 
February 9, 201 5, commencing at 7:00 P.M., for the purpose of allowing the 
public an opportunity to obtain information and/or comment on Green 
Mountain Power Corporation's proposed 2014 Integrated Resource Plan 
(IRP or least cost integrated plan) (Docket No. 8397). 

Under 30 V.S.A Section 218c(a)(1), a 'least cost integrated plan" for a regulated 
electric or gas utility is a plan for meeting the public's need for energy services, 
after safety concerns are addressed, at the lowest present value life cycle cost, 
including environmental and economic costs, through a strategy combining 
investments and expenditures on energy supply, transmission and distribution 
capacity, transmission and distribution efficiency, and comprehensive energy 
efficiency programs. 

Hearing location: The hearing will be conducted utilizing the Vermont 
Interactive Technologies network at the following sites: Bennington, 
Brattleboro, Lyndonville, Middlebury, Montpelier, Randolph Center, 

Rutland, Springfield, St. Albans, White River Junction, and Williston. 

For directions: www.vitlink.org (or contact the Public Service Board 
at 802-828-2358) 


■ VERMONT 


PUBLIC SERVICE BOARD 


All hearing sites are handicapped accessible. Please contact the 
Public Service Board at 802-828-2358 if you require accommodation. 



TUE.3 


community 

TUESDAY VOLUNTEER NIGHTS: Folks pitch in 



THE PRACTICE SERIES: BOOKBINDING: Artist 


dance 



THODOS DANCE CHICAGO: The renowned dance 



AMERICAN RED CROSS BLOOD DRIVE: See SUN.l. 
PERSONAL CARE ATTENDANT INFORMATION 



fairs & festivals 

WATERBURY WINTERFEST: See FRI.30. 


games 

tor to games with others. Fairfax Community 
Library. 3-4:15 p.m. Free: preregister. Info. 

GAMING FOR TEENS & ADULTS: Tabletop games 



health & fitness 



PEE-WEE PILATES: Moms bond with their babies 

PRENATAL YOGA & BARRE: See WED.28, 12:15-1:15 


IR LYMPHATIC HEALTH: M 




BABY & TODDLER STORY TIME: A Mother Goose- 



CREATIVE TUESDAYS: Artists exercise their imagi- 



FAIRFAX STORY HOUR: 'SNOWMEN': Good listen- 



HIGHGATE STORY HOUR: See WED.28. 

MUSIC WITH MR. CHRIS: Singer, storyteller and 



language 

PAUSE-CAFE FRENCH CONVERSATION: French 



montreal 

'FOREVER PLAID': See SUN.l. 



words 

CREATIVE NONFICTION WORKSHOP: Readers give 



MELISSA FALCON FIELD i, GARY LEE MILLER: The 






LIST YOUR EVENT FOR FREE AT SE 


WED. 4 

community 

conferences 


EFFICIENCY VERMONT BETTER BUILDINGS BY 



language 

ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE CLASS: See 


GERMAN-ENGLISH CONVERSATION GROUP: 



INTERMEDIATE/ ADVANCED ENGLISH AS A 
SECOND LANGUAGE CLASS: See WED.28. 

montreal 

FOREVER PLAID’: See SUN.l. 


education 



AMERICAN RED CROSS BLOOD DRIVE: See SUN.1. 
PERSONAL CARE ATTENDANT INFORMATION 

fairs & festivals 

WATERBURY WINTERFEST: See FRI.30. 

film 


COMMUNITY CINEMA: 'AMERICAN DENIAL’: 



food & drink 


COFFEE TASTING: See WED. 28. 

NUTRITION KITCHEN: ALL ABOUT COD: Inspired 



games 

health & fitness 

EATING WELL ON A BUDGET: See WED.28. 
FITNESS BOOT CAMP: See WED.23. 
INSIGHT MEDITATION: See WED.28. 
PRENATAL YOGA & BARRE: See WED.26. 


TANGOFLOWI: See WED.28. 




CELEBRATION OF THE NEW YEAR FOR TREES: An 



EVENING BABYTIME PLAYGROUP: Crawling tots 



STORY TIME & PLAYGROUP: See WED.23. 
TODDLER TIME: See WED.28. 


music 



seminars 

DIGITAL MARKETING WORKSHOP: Anahl Costa 



sports 

PREMIER FLOOR HOCKEY LEAGUE: See WED.28. 
WOMEN'S PICKUP BASKETBALL: See WED.23. 

talks 

ANTONIA LOSANO: In ’Victoria* Secrets.' the 




Finding you just the right person! 


HomeShare Ull g| 

VERMONT 863-5625 • HomeShareVermont.org 



MOUNT SINAI SHRINERS BINGO 


Shrine Super Bingo Games 

Champlain Valley Exposition ♦ Super Bowl Sunday February 1st 

DOORS OPEN AT 10:30 AM ♦ $30 ADMISSION PACKAGE 

There will be one $50 Door Prize for every 10 people 
in attendance at 1:00 pm 


The progressive jackpot of At least $2500 
WILL BE AWARDED this day. 

Someone will win the Jackpot! 


Champlain Valley Exposition Route 15 Essex Junction 
For info call 434-2055 ♦ mtsinaibingo@gmavt.net 





classes 


CLASS PHOTOS + MORE INFO ONLINE E VE 


THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


ART & POTTERY IN 
MIDDLEBURY: A 

Paint & p.m. Wheel. Thu. a.m. 

Teapots. On & Off the Wheel, 

& Wed. Pottery on the Wheel, 
Hand Building, Wed. Leonardo's 

School, I Mil I SL. Middlebury. 
Barbara Nelson. 247-3702. enal- 

ART CLASSES IN HINESBURG 
AT CVU HIGH SCHOOL 

Colored Pencil, Acrylics. Hand 

CVU High School, 369 CVU Rd.. 


May 9, 9 a.m.-Z p.m. Instructor 

$55 /5-hour class. Location: 

Info: Jane Morgan, 893-4447. 

WINE & WATERCOLOR: Curious 


■s;$30. 


$45 


12 S 19. 6:30-9 p.m. Cost: $80 73 

338-0028, r 

PAINTING WORKSHOPS: 

Beukenkamp (abwatercolors. 


Location: ONE Arts Center. 72 
Info: Becca McH ale. 338-0028, 


burlington city 
arts 

BCA 

BURLINGTONCITYARTS 



DIY DESIGN: LEATHER CUFFS 
AND EARRINGS: Join co-owner 

Thu.. Feb. 12 6-8 p.m. Cost $28 / 
person; $25.20/BCA members. 

JEWELRY: STONE SETTING: 
BEYOND THE BASIC BEZEL: 

Weekly on 7 hu„ Feb. 5-Mar. 12. 
6:30-8:30 p.m. Cost $2 TO / 
person; $189 /BCA members. 


PHOTO: DIGITAL SLR CAMERA: 

Dan Lovell. Ni 


11. 6:30-8:30 p.m. Cost $170/ 
person; S153/BCA members. 

PHOTO: MIXED LEVEL 
DARKROOM: Take your work to 




class Mar. 11). 6-9 p.m. Cost: $295 




/person; $265.50/BCA members. 

PHOTO: PHOTOGRAPHING THE 
WINTER LANDSCAPE: Learn 


22 . 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Cost $180 / 
person; S1627BCA members. 

PREPARING YOUR WORK FOR 
EXHIBITION ANO SALES: Are 


SCHOOL BREAK: LEGO 
ANIMATION: Create stop- 


/ person ; S76.SO/BCA members. 

SELLING YOUR WORK WITH 

ETSY: Etsy sel ler Laura Hale. 


Feb. 10. 6:30-8:30 p.m. Cost: $25 

SOCIAL MEDIA MARKETING FOR 
ARTISTS: Do you fear Facebook? 

heck people are talking about 




p.m. Cost: $25 /person; $22.50/ 

YOUTH: PAINTING: Spend an 

Kim Desjardins. Ages 6-12. Sat 
Feb. 7. 1:30-3:30 p.m. Cost: $25 / 
person; S22.50/BCA members. 

YOUTH: POTTERY WHEEL: Come 


Instructor: Kim O'Brien. Sat.. 

Mar. 7. 1:30-3:30 p.m. Cost: $25 / 
person: 52250/BCA members. 
Location: BCA Clay Studio. 





presented by *r~£/ 

$00 


SPEED 

dating 

7D 


^SPICED ROM 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 12 
6:30-9:30 PM, $5, 21 + 


OC1 


l<45 


45 MAIN STREET 
WINOOSKI 


• Music and dancing with Top Hat Entertainment 

• Cocktails featuring Sailor Jerry Spiced Rum 

• Prizes & giveaways from I mago 



Visit sevendaysvt.com to register for speed dating 



classes 



classes 


) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS S13.75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS ANC 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE). SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


photography 

CAMERA CLASSES IN 
HINESBURG AT CVU HIGH 


pregnancy/ tai chi 
childbirth 


PRENATAL METHOD STUDIO: 




helen day art 
center 


Helen Day Art Center 


language 


Burlington Shambhala Center 






well-being 

BODY AND MIND CLASSES 
IN HINESBURG AT CVU HIGH 
SCHOOL: Core Strength. Weigh 






Personalized care throughout your 
pregnancy, labor and delivery 

Individualized Gynecological care for all stages of your life. 


Affiliates 

in OB-GYN 


exceptional care for all women 


Our personable & attentive 
staff is here for you! 
Childbirth Classes on-site: 
www.laboroflove.com 
Free Breastfeeding Classes 
by certified instructors 
Water Birth Available 


BCA 

CENTER 


96 Colchester Ave, Burlington 
802-658-0505 • Toll Free 877-275-8929 
www.affiliatesobgyn.com • Visit us on Facebook 


Exhibition features the work oh Gretchen Bender, 
Oara Blrnbaum, James Casebere, Sarah Charlesworth, 
Nancy Dwyer, Jack Goldstein, Louise Lawler, 

Robert Longo, Allan McCollum, Cindy Sherman, 
and Laurie Simmons. 


JANUARY 30 - 
APRIL 4, 2015 

Opening Reception: 
Friday, January 30. 5-8pm 
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music 


I f you're the kind of music lover who routinely 
stalks high-profile national acts at Higher Ground, 
or even if you favor smaller singer-songwriter 
spotlights at Radio Bean, you might think the mu- 
sical fabric of the Green Mountain State is one cut from 
purely American cloth. Yet tucked away in Charlotte 
you'll find Cumbancha, a record label, publisher and 
booking agency focused almost entirely on world 

Founded by ethnomusicologist and cultural histo- 
rian Jacob Edgar, Cumbancha’s mission is to expose 
international artists to American audiences. To do so, 
Edgar looks for artists who, he says, “have a cultural 
connection but a global appeal; who have a certain 
heritage, but a sound and vibe that is appealing across 
borders and generations.” 

Two of the latest Cumbancha finds fitting that pro- 
file are Joe Driscoll, 36, and Sekou Kouyate, 30. As mu- 
sicians from utterly different upbringings, they make 
an unlikely pair, but their shared musical palette makes 
them a dynamic and complementary duo. 

Kouyate was raised in a musical family in Conakry, 
Guinea, where he was trained in kora, a 21-stringed tra- 
ditional African instrument similar to a harp. Kouyate 
also tours with the band Ba Cissoko, a quintet com- 
posed of his cousins and brothers. 

Kouyate brings the ancient kora into modern times 
by running it through a distortion device and creating a 
sound comparable to that of an electric guitar. “African 
music has continued to evolve,” Edgar says, “and Sekou 
is the perfect example of that.” 

Driscoll approached African musical forms out 
of growing interest, not family ties. Growing up in 
Syracuse, N.Y., he developed an appreciation for 
American hip-hop and rap and began performing and 
recording. Prior to teaming up with Kouyate, Driscoll 
operated as a one-man band, using live looping and 
beat boxing while also playing guitar, harmonica, tam- 
bourine and various percussion instruments. 

Kouyate and Driscoll met in the summer of 2010 
at the Nuits Metis (Mixed Night) music festival in 
Miramas, France. At the festival, individual musicians 
are paired together, often not knowing one another 
beforehand, and given a week to produce a concert. 
Kouyate and Driscoll were matched but did not share a 
common language; Driscoll speaks only English, while 
Kouyate speaks French and his native Susu. 

Instead, they let the music speak for them. Their 
combined talents produced a melange of hip-hop, funk, 
traditional African beats and reggae that startled them 
both. 

“It’s like putting baking soda and vinegar together. 
Our styles were totally different but complementary," 
Driscoll explains by phone. 

Driscoll knew that Kouyate was a rare talent 
and proposed continuing the partnership beyond 
the festival. 


The unlikely union of Cumbancha’s Joe Driscoll and Sekou Kouyate 

BY LIZ CANTRELL 


“I met Sekou, and I said, ‘Hey, man, let’s work on 
this for a while.’ It was kind of one of those ‘follow the 
river’ things, and I went with it," Driscoll remembers. 
“Sometimes life just hands you something.” 

The impromptu collaboration and subsequent 
follow-up work eventually culminated in a stateside- 
recorded album, Faya, released in February 2014. 
The record caught Edgar's ear, and he reached out to 
Driscoll and Kouyate to gauge their interest in becom- 
ing part of the Cumbancha Discovery series. That’s a 
sub-label Edgar uses to introduce cutting-edge new 
artists or, as he puts it, “people who are not broadly 
known but I think are special talents.” 

Driscoll and Kouyate fit the bill, and soon the pair 
was promoting Faya through Cumbancha. After the 
album's release, the musicians toured throughout 2014, 
racking up 200 shows in Europe in addition to gigs in 
New York, Chicago and Vermont. 

Addressing themes of poverty, cultural differences, 
and the literal and figurative borders between people, 
Faya presents a powerful social statement It’s also 


a thoroughly listenable and catchy album. The open- 
ing track, “Tanama,” is a lightning-fast number that 
showcases Kouyate’s kora talent, while the title track 
highlights Driscoll's rap abilities against a backdrop of 
rough guitar and Kouyate's harmonies. 

“Birnakely” blends reggae and hip-hop with mo- 
ments of blazing kora. As Edgar describes it, the album 
“reflects elements of both of their styles, but brings 
them together in a compelling and accessible way.” 

“This is hip-hop that my grandmother can listen to,” 
he says. 

Considering the language barrier, crafting songs 
for Faya was a challenge. Driscoll and Kouyate wrote 
their own songs, and then used friends who spoke the 
other's language to translate. 

“We wrote them and then found out what the other 
was saying afterwards,” Driscoll recalls. 

While this backward method could have produced 
contradictory ideas, their separate attempts contained 


Mutual 

Appreciation 



GOT MUSIC NEWS? DAN@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 



s@und bites 




Super Buzzed 

I’m not gonna lie, folks. Your friendly 
neighborhood music editor is all 
kinds of frazzled this week. Mostly, 
it’s the anticipation of the impending 
Super Bowl matchup between my 
beloved New England Patriots and 
the defending champions, the Seattle 
Seahawks, this Sunday, February 1, that 
has me on edge. But also it’s because 
last week Higher Ground announced 
that 'weird al' yankovic will be returning 
to the Flynn MainStage in July. I’m 
geeked out on so many levels right 
now, I hardly know what to do with 
myself. You know what that calls for? A 
thoroughly random, rapid-fire edition of 
Soundbites, that’s what. Buckle up. 

A few weeks ago, I finally caught a show 
at Buch Spieler Music in Montpelier. I 
didn’t write about it at the time because 
the show itself presented a conflict of 
interest — it featured Montpelier-based 
songwriter rachel ries, who often plays 
with my younger sister, as she did that 
night. But I've been itching to report 
my findings on the record store as a 


venue and have been waiting for an 
opportunity to do so. Good news! I’ve 
got one. This Thursday, January 29, new 
local band heavy plains will play their 
debut show at BS. Serendipity. 

I was genuinely enamored with the 
record-store-turned-rock-venue. I’ll 
confess that space is a little tight, even 
with the stacks of wax pushed to the 
edges of the room. But it's cozy and 
friendly. Furthermore, it's hard not to 
feel just a little bit cooler hanging out 
there. There’s an underground, in- 
the-know quality to seeing a show at 
the store that I found gave the whole 
night an air of mystique. Granted, Ries' 
music is much softer and more intimate 
than than what I’d expect from Heavy 
Plains. But still, catching a show at Buch 
Spieler was a delightful change of pace 
from bars, coffee shops and rock clubs. I 
recommend it 




Right about now many of you are 
probably saying, “Cool! But who the hell 
are Heavy Plains?” 

Glad you asked! 

Not only is the band making its first- 
ever public appearance at Buch Spieler 
on Thursday, it’s also unveiling a debut 
self-titled record that very night. Neat 

Most bands grind away for months 
and sometimes years before cutting a 
record. But HP are not most bands. In 
fact, they're something of a local indie- 
rock supergroup. The band features 
luxe awtry (vetica) on guitar, CHRIS 
SIMARD (chuck THE PLAINS, the PROPER) On 
bass, tyson valyou (Chuck the Plains, 
the Proper, husbands aka, pretty & nice) 
on drums and occasional Seven Days 
contributor John flanagan (Chuck the 
Plains, in memory of pluto) on vocals and 
guitar. That's some serious local rock 
pedigree. And based on what I’ve heard 
of the record, it shows. 

We’ll have a review of the album 
in the coming weeks, but for now I’ll 
say that it’s a pretty rocking affair with 
strong melodic hooks and just a hint 
of throwback to the grunge heyday. I 
approve. By the way, if you miss them in 
Montpelier, Heavy Plains will play their 
second-ever show at the Monkey House 
in Winooski on Saturday, January 31. 
Boston's the sun lions and Windsor’s 
carton join in for both shows. 

While we’re on the subject of new 
bands, local vocal virtuoso josh panda 

halverson boys. I haven’t heard them 
yet, but given that the group features 
pedal-steel whiz brett lanier, bassist 
ed grasmeyer and drummer dan davine 
— plus Josh Panda doing Josh Panda 
things — I’m guessing they're pretty 
good. Find out when they play the 
Skinny Pancake in Burlington on 
Wednesday, January 28. 


Moving on, it’s time for one of the best 
gimmicks in local rock: the Rock Lotto. 

If you’re unfamiliar, the annual 
Rock Lotto is a benefit for Girls Rock 
Vermont, a summer day camp aimed 
at encouraging young girls looking to 


For up-to-the-minute news abut the 
local music scene, follow <£>DanBolles 
on Twitter or read the Live Culture blog: 

sevendaysvt.com/liveculture. 
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THE U N I V E R S I T Y 
OF V E R M 0 N T 


The Solo Workshop: Assigned Allies, music/dance a 1/30 

Brentano String Quartet 2/6 

Jazz for Valentine's Day with Cyrille Aimee and her Quartet 2/14 

Faure Quartett 2/20 

Eric Bibb 2/2? 



John Jorgenson Quintet 3/6 

A St. Patrick's Day Celebration with Eileen Ivers ia 3/13 

Dave Stryker, jazz guitar with the UVM Big Bands 3/19 

The Nile Project a 3/28 

Natasha Paremski, piano 4/1? 

The Nordic Fiddlers Bloc 4/24 

Jerusalem Trio with Mariam Adam, clarinet S/1 



Mutual Appreciation 

surprising similarities. Driscoll cites a 
song he wrote called “Lady.” Kouyate 
had picked up a few English words, in- 
cluding “ lady.” As a touring musician, he 
understood the trials and tribulations of 
maintaining a relationship on the road, 
which was the focus of Driscoll's song. 
The two went back and forth in separate 
versions, contributing lyrics in their re- 
spective languages, to eventually create 
the bilingual album track. 

Next month, Driscoll and Kouyate 
return to Vermont to record a new 
album on the Cumbancha sub-label. 
Now that the two have worked to- 
gether for a few years, can fans expect 
to hear Driscoll rapping in French and 
Kouyate serenading in English? Not ex- 
actly. While Driscoll is slowly learning 
French, he says they mostly still com- 
municate through, “caveman talk and 
sign language." 

Perhaps this is as it should be. The 
musicians’ combination is exceptional 
and electric not because of what they 
have in common but because of their 
unique contributions and experiences. 
Different upbringings, languages and 


IT’S LIKE PUTTING 
BAKING SODA AND 
VINEGAR TOGETHER. 

OUR STYLES WERE 
TOTALLY DIFFERENT 
BUT COMMENTARY. 

JOE DRISCOLL 

instrumental skills are the tools that 
define their sound and their partner- 
ship. As Edgar says, the duo represents 
“part of our cosmopolitan, globalized 
world.” ® 


INFO 



